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VERY REVEREND TERENCE STEPHEN McDERMOTT, 
O.P., S.T.Lr., 


Prior Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province 


GERALD JOYCE, O.P. 


N December 3, 1930, the Most Reverend Martin Stanislaus 
Gillet, O.P., S.T.M., Master General of the Order of 
Preachers, announced the appointment of the Very Reverend 
Terence Stephen McDermott, O.P., S.T.Lr., as Provincial 

of the Province of Saint Joseph. Father McDermott succeeds the 

Very Reverend Raymond Meagher, O.P., S.T.Lr., who has governed 

the Province during the past seventeen years. 

Very Reverend Terence McDermott, O.P., S.T.Lr., was born in 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, on March 14, 1887. His early education was 
received in the public and parochial schools of that city. After the 
completion of his classical studies he entered the novitiate of the 
Dominican Order at Somerset, Ohio, January 17, 1907. In the 
following year, 1908, he made profession of simple vows, and on 
January 23, 1911, his profession of solemn vows. Upon the com- 
pletion of his philosophical and theological courses at the House of 
Studies in Washington, he was ordained a priest, June 25, 1913, by 
the late Rt. Reverend Owen B. Corrigan, Auxiliary Bishop of Bal- 
timore. From 1915 to 1917, Father McDermott was engaged in 
teaching philosophy, history of philosophy, and Church history at 
the Dominican House of Studies in Washington. In 1917, he enlisted 
in the United States Army as chaplain, and, in this capacity, saw 
almost two years of active service in France. 
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Upon his return to America in 1919, Father McDermott was 
appointed Pastor of Holy Name Church, Kansas City, Missouri, 
where he labored for eight years. In 1927 he was elected Prior of 
the Convent of Saint Catherine of Siena in New York City. In 
April, 1929, he was elected Prior of the Dominican House of Studies 
in Washington, D. C. In addition to his duties as superior, he con- 
ducted classes in pastoral theology and sacred eloquence. 

As Pastor, both in Kansas City and in New York, Father 
McDermott was loved and revered by all. His long experience, 
strong, natural endowments, and intellectual training, joined with a 
profound understanding of human nature, led him to great success in 
his parochial work. The various societies of these parishes found in 
him a willing leader and under his prudent and zealous guidance, 
great things were accomplished. In his new position as Provincial of 
the Province of St. Joseph, Father McDermott will have under his 
jurisdiction not only many institutions of learning, parishes and con- 
vents, but also almost six hundred members of the Dominican Order. 
His varied experience and executive ability qualify him to discharge 
worthily these obligations. 

DomINIcANaA offers sincere congratulations to the new Provin- 
cial, assuring him of prayers that he may carry on the high ideals of 
his predecessors in the fields marked out by God for the sons of 
Saint Dominic. 























THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TENEBRAE ACCORDING TO 
THE DOMINICAN RITE 


WALTER SADLIER, O.P. 





emotions, and to coordinate them in the four distinctive acts 
of religious worship,—adoration, propitiation, thanksgiving 
and supplication. It demands furthermore that these be manifested 
publicly. 

The liturgy of the Church is her fulfillment of the divinely im- 
posed duty of public worship. The manifold rites, ceremonies and 
prayers that compose it, are the official expressions of the Church’s 
recognition of the human need of the divine, and of the divine 
demand for human recognition. 

The tragedy of Calvary, through the medium of the liturgy, is 
brought before us with a vividness and actuality that surpasses that of 
the current events of the day. The last days of Jesus are reflected 
therein as in a mirror. The ceremonies of Holy Week are not in- 
tended to be merely commemorative or historical; they are strictly 
speaking representative. The usual tone of joy and gladness is now 
almost entirely suppressed; the Church puts herself in mourning, as 
though her Spouse were now undergoing His cruel fate; she weeps 
over Jerusalem, as if the measure of her iniquity were not yet filled 
up, and the punishment which has overtaken her might yet be averted. 
In her official prayer, the Divine Office, the Spouse of Christ, in her 
night of loneliness, invites her children to weep with her. The cere- 
monies, on these three days before Easter, are intended to increase 
their devotion to Christ’s Passion, to soften their hearts long-hardened 
by mundane affairs so that the spirit of penance may bow forth. 
Since this portion of the liturgy of Holy Week has a unique interest 
of its own, it might be well to narrate something of its history. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TENEBRAE ACCORDING TO 
THE DOMINICAN RITE 


WALTER SADLIER, O.P. 


I 


ELIGIOUS worship not only implies a general mental atti- 
tude of reverence and adoration, but also seeks to enlist the 
emotions, and to coordinate them in the four distinctive acts 
of religious worship,—adoration, propitiation, thanksgiving 

and supplication. It demands furthermore that these be manifested 

publicly. 

The liturgy of the Church is her fulfillment of the divinely im- 
posed duty of public worship. The manifold rites, ceremonies and 
prayers that compose it, are the official expressions of the Church’s 
recognition of the human need of the divine, and of the divine 
demand for human recognition. 

The tragedy of Calvary, through the medium of the liturgy, is 
brought before us with a vividness and actuality that surpasses that of 
the current events of the day. The last days of Jesus are reflected 
therein as in a mirror. The ceremonies of Holy Week are not in- 
tended to be merely commemorative or historical; they are strictly 
speaking representative. The usual tone of joy and gladness is now 
almost entirely suppressed; the Church puts herself in mourning, as 
though her Spouse were now undergoing His cruel fate; she weeps 
over Jerusalem, as if the measure of her iniquity were not yet filled 
up, and the punishment which has overtaken her might yet be averted. 
In her official prayer, the Divine Office, the Spouse of Christ, in her 
night of loneliness, invites her children to weep with her. The cere- 
monies, on these three days before Easter, are intended to increase 
their devotion to Christ’s Passion, to soften their hearts long-hardened 
by mundane affairs so that the spirit of penance may bow forth. 
Since this portion of the liturgy of Holy Week has a unique interest 
of its own, it might be well to narrate something of its history. 
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II 


Various explanations have been given for the name of this 
Office. Some, because it was formerly celebrated at midnight, see in 
it an allusion to Christ ceasing to walk openly with the Jews; others 
see it as symbolic of grief and mourning. Another explanation, sug- 
gested perhaps by the occurrence of the word “Tenebrae” in the text 
of the Office for Good Friday, is that it is derived from the eclipse of 
the sun during the three hours of Christ’s Agony on Calvary; or 
from the desolation and abandonment endured by Christ in His Pas- 
sion; or from the total deprivation of the Jews of the light of the 
faith when they put our Saviour to death. 

What is Tenebrae? Tenebrae is the Matins and Lauds of the 
last three days of Holy Week. The liturgical day is divided into 
seven parts, watches or canonical hours, the first of which is com- 
posed of Matins, morning song, and Lauds, the song of praise. 
The usual time for the recitation of this first canonical hour was 
either shortly after midnight, or between midnight and sunrise. In 
primitive times when this Office was chanted at midnight, a practice 
still observed by some religious orders, the faithful were wont to 
spend the greater portion of these Holy Week nights in assisting at 
it. The Church however, recognizing that such an arrangement would 
be inconvenient, and anxious that her children should not lose such a 
spiritual aid, eventually permitted these Offices to be sumg on the 
preceding evening, in order that the laity might participate. Conse- 
quently the Tenebrae service of Holy Thursday is chanted Wednes- 
day afternoon or evening, and a similar anticipation is made for the 
other two days. 

The Office of Tenebrae, when compared with that recited during 
other liturgical seasons, is considerably modified. All the introduc- 
tory formularies and benedictions, the invitatory and the hymns, and 
in fact, whatever else the Church makes use of on other occasions to 
express joy and gladness, are omitted. Nothing is left but Psalms, 
Antiphons, Lessons and Responsories. There is a marked similarity 
between the Tenebrae and the Office of the Dead, in which the 
Church, expressing grief and mourning, suppresses the hymns, the 
blessings at the Lessons, and the Gloria at the end of the psalms. 

Matins is divided, even in this Office, according to the usual 
practice of three main groups of “Nocturns,” each of which contains 
three psalms with their antiphons, and three lessons with their re- 
sponsories. 
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The first Nocturns contain the Lamentations of Jeremias the 
Prophet and will be mentioned later. 

The Lessons of the second Nocturn for Holy Thursday are 
taken from the Sermon of Saint Leo the Great on the Passion, and 
with the holy Doctor, we assist at the Last Supper. On Good Friday, 
he narrates the seizure of the Saviour and His arraignment by the 
Jews. On Holy Saturday we have Saint Augustine’s commentary on 
the seventh verse of the sixty-third psalm, Man shall come to a deep 
heart: and God shall be exalted, which the saint ingeniously applies 
to the suffering and triumphant Christ. 

The Lessons of the third Nocturn for Holy Thursday are taken 
from the homily of Saint John Chrysostom in which he tells of the 
betrayal of Judas, and warns us to approach the Holy Sacrament 
“with fitting reverence and watchfulness. Let no Judas be there.” 
Saint Leo, in the third lessons of the Office of Good Friday, again 
recalls the perfidy of the Jews in his Sermon on the Passion, and on 
Holy Saturday bids the spiritual Christian to rejoice “now that our 
Saviour’s triumph is accomplished.” 

The responsories which follow each of the nine lessons are most 
appropriate. They represent a very ancient form of prayer and 
possess a simple, stately beauty suggestive of the ancient classical 
tragedies. These little dramatic poems, pathetic yet powerful, have 
been called “the soul of the Tenebrae services.” The religious feel- 
ing that they express produces a most solemn impression. 


» II] 


The Lamentations of Jeremias the Prophet are sung as the les- 
sons of the first Nocturn of each Tenebrae. Sung in a melody whose 
few notes and variations depend on the pauses and terminations of 
the text, these constantly recurring themes “monotonous, poignant, 
yet almost caressing,” throb with sorrow. The Lamentations, bewail- 
ing the destruction and captivity of the Jewish people, plunge us into 
the very depths of mourning, for the destruction over which Jeremias 
pours forth his inspired sadness is but a figure of a more terrible one 
to come. 

The Lamentations begin with the recital of the title, Incipit 
Lamentatio, and the Hebrew letter Aleph. Each succeeding verse 
is introduced by a letter of the Hebrew alphabet, and each Lamenta- 
tion concludes with the same strophe, Jerusalem, Jerusalem... Let 





‘ The words Aleph, Beth, etc., are the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
original is a kind of acrostic, the first word in each verse beginning with a 
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us take for example the second verse of the second Lamentation and 
the responsory found in the Matins of Holy Saturday. 


Vau. And the iniquity of the daughter of my people is 
made greater than the sin of Sodom, which was overthrown 
in a moment, and hands took nothing in her. 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem, be converted to the Lord thy God. 


Responsory. Mourn, O Jerusalem, and put off thy vesture 
of gladness: put on sackcloth and ashes:* For in thee was 
slain the Savior of Israel. 

Verse. Make thy tears flow as a torrent day and night: 
and let not the pupil of thine eye be still. 

Answer. For in thee was slain the Savior of Israel. 


After the ninth lesson in the Matins of Holy Saturday, a portion 
of the Prayer of Jeremias is sung, with a chant distinctively appro- 
priate, a melody expressive of the most fervent supplication and pro- 
found sorrow. The Prayer gives us a faithful, but terrible descrip- 
tion of the miseries endured by the Jewish people after they had 
committed the crime of Deicide. The responsory which follows it 
might be considered as the epitome of Christian teaching. 

Responsory. Christ the Lamb of God was sacrificed for 

the salvation of the world: for with pity our Creator saw 

His noble work transgress His law, when our parents rashly 

ate the fatal tree’s forbidden meat: He then resolved the 

cross’ wood,* Should make that wood’s sad damage good. 

Verse. Full thirty years were freely spent, in this our 

mortal banishment: and then the Son of Man decreed, for 

the lost sons of men to bleed: and on the cross a victim 

laid, the solemn expiation made. 

Answer. Should make that wood’s sad damage good.* 


IV 


It might be well to note here some of the external features of 
the Tenebrae. Though not numerous, they nevertheless have a sig- 





successive letter of the alphabet. In the original Hebrew, these Lamentations, 
like some of the psalms, are alphabetical poems, in which the beginning. with 
a letter is a part of the rule which governs the verse. As this peculiarity could 
not be preserved in a translation, the letter is retained alone to indicate the 
nature of the original arrangement. 

* The translations of the responsories given above have been taken from 
the Office of Holy Week.According to the Dominican Rite, which contains 
the entire ritual for. Holy Week, in both English and Latin. 
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nificant role in this liturgical service. In the sanctuary before the 
main altar there is a large, triangular candelabrum, called the Tene- 
brae hearse. The name hearse is a corrupted derivation from the 
term herpex, a harrow, the idea of which was suggested seemingly 
by the spiky points of the prickets upon which the candles were 
fixed.* This candelabrum, containing fifteen candles of unbleached 
wax, is lighted, together with the six candles on the altar, shortly 
before the recitation of the Divine Office. The triangular form of 
the candelabrum is said to represent the Blessed Trinity, the candles, 
the patriarchs and prophets of the Old Law. At the conclusion of 
each psalm, these candles are extinguished one by one, nine in Matins 
and five in Lauds, and the last one at the Benedictus. The extinction 
of the lights, according to Amalarius, signifies the sorrow in the 
hearts of the disciples while Christ lay in the sepulchre; according to 
others, the Jews in putting Christ to death deprived themselves of 
the light of faith. 

While the fifth psalm of Lauds is being chanted, the six candles 
on the altar as well as all the other lights in the church are ex- 
tinguished, so that with the intonation of the canticle Benedictus, 
when the candle at the apex of the candelabrum is extinguished, a 
total darkness, symbolizing the end of the agony of Christ, prevails. 


Vv 


With the conclusion of the Benedictus antiphon begins one of the 
most touching and impressive of all the ceremonies in the Dominican 
ritual. This rite, which is not used in the modern Roman practice, is 
found in the Sacrum Ordinal of about 1210, and Saint Aethelwold, in 
the Concordia Regularis, written before the year 1000, mentions a 
ceremonial substantially identical. 

Before the steps of the main altar stand two cantors, who sing 
in a tone of poignant sadness: Kyrie eleison. Three times, alter- 
nately with the Choir, they make the supplication, Lord have mercy 
on us! 

Two other cantors, standing in the middle of the choir, take up 
the chant: Have mercy, O Lord. And the entire Choir responds: 
Christ the Lord became obedient even unto death. 

The cantors at the foot of the altar beseech: Thou Who didst 
come to suffer for us. 

The Choir answers: Christ have mercy upon us. 


* Thurston, Herbert S.J. Lent and Holy Week, p. 258. 
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The cantors proclaim: Who, with Thine arms outstretched upon 
the Cross, hast drawn all ages to Thyself. 

Choir: Christ have mercy upon us. 

Cantors: Who saidst in prophecy: O death, I will be thy death. 

Choir: Christ have mercy upon us. 

And the two cantors in the middle of the choir respond: Have 
mercy, O Lord; the Choir repeating: Christ the Lord became 
obedient even unto death. 

Once more the Kyrie is said alternately, the cantors in the choir 
repeat, Have mercy, O Lord, and the Choir replies, Christ the Lord 
became obedient even unto death. 

Then the two before the altar, as though they were standing at 
the foot of the Cross, and the awful significance of the moment had 
suddenly become apparent to them, cry in a high tone, “Even to the 
death of the Cross.” Immediately all prostrate themselves, there are 
a few moments of absolute stillness, and then in a hushed tone the 
psalm Miserere is said, a final plea made, “Look down, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, on this Thy family, for which our Lord Jesus Christ 
did not refuse to be delivered into the hands of the wicked, and to 
endure the torment of the Cross,” and the Tenebrae service is over. 


Works Consulted. 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vols. VII, XIV. 
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THE “QUAESTIONES QUODLIBETALES” OF ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS 


THOMAS AQUINAS JOYCE, O.P. 


S in a galaxy of stars, the largest and most luminous attracts 
the attention of all, so in the writings of any renowned 
author, the one outstanding work of genius receives the 
praise of all. For this one production he is accorded a place 

of prominence high above his fellow men. His other writings, no 

matter what their relative merit, seem to be neglected in order that 
his masterpiece be extolled. This is particularly true with regard to 

St. Thomas Aquinas, that greatest of all writers on theological sub- 

jects. His Summa Theologica has been held in high esteem in all 

intellectual circles. It has been praised in every language. And 
rightly so, for it is a masterpiece, the classical manual of theology, an 

“incomparable summa” that will endure for all time. Some writers 

on St. Thomas have been so indulgent to the Summa that the other 

works of the great saint seem to have suffered by the comparison— 
not only because they do not mention them, but also because when 
they do they treat them with indifference. 

The genius of St. Thomas does not lie solely in the fact that he 
was the author of the Summa. There is something more to him. To 
really know him, to appreciate the genius that is his, to understand 
just how far he excells all others, there is need to consider all the 
volumes of Aquinas. 

The number alone of his minor writings is so great as to cause 
one to marvel at his intense activity. The matter treated, the subjects 
discussed are so varied as to excite admiration for the extensive 
knowledge which he possessed. The clearness of expression, the 
profundity of thought lead but to an acknowledgment of the su- 
periority of the Angelic Mind over the writers of all time. 

Among these minor writings, one scarcely mentioned, is the 
“Quaestiones Quodlibetales.” As a product of the genius of Aquinas, 
however, it demands consideration. It is the purpose of this article 
to describe in a general way the “Quaestiones Quodlibetales,” to show 
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what importance is theirs, to endeavor, by awakening an interest in 
this particular volume, to bring all the minor works of Aquinas to 
the fore. 

The scholastic writings of St. Thomas may be divided into two 
general classes—those which were the result of his activity in the 
classroom and those which were composed in the privacy of his cell. 
In the second group the outstanding work is the Summa Theologica 
—which though not taking its origin in the classroom, was written 
for the use of students. In the classroom the work of Aquinas was 
twofold, comprising the lectio and the quaestio. The lesson or lec- 
ture was the explanation of the textbook. As Bachelor in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, St. Thomas lectured on the “Sentences” of Peter the 
Lombard. This commentary was committed to writing, and as a 
result a theological gem—the Commentary on the Sentences—was 
handed down to posterity. The question was a disputation held under 
the supervision of the Master. The disputations conducted by St. 
Thomas as Magister have been preserved in the “Quaestiones Dispu- 
tatae” and the “Quaestiones Quodlibetales.’”” 

In the thirteenth century, argumentation was much sought after. 
In intellectual circles, even the recreation periods often consisted in 
long disputes with endless objections and fine distinctions. Visne 
argumentare was the catchword of the day. In a more formal way, 
this practice was introduced into the classroom under two plans, one 
of which was called the “Disputatio Ordinaria.” This was held usually 
every two weeks during each scholastic year. Weighty problems 
relating to the class matter were discussed with all the thoroughness 
and depth of scholastic thought. The dispute consisted in the dis- 
cussion of a question determined beforehand, and in a determination 
or settlement of this same question by the master presiding. St. 
Thomas, during his years as a teacher, was very faithful to this ex- 
ercise. The results of his labors in this field are to be found in the 
“Quaestiones Disputatae.” During his first period of Magistery at 
the University of Paris, St. Thomas, while not doing away with the 
ordinary disputation, introduced a new form of discussion. This was 
the Disputatio de Quolibet. P. Mandonnet names him the /nitiateur, 
the Createur of the Quodlibetic dispute.” 

The quodlibetic dispute may be defined as “a dispute about any- 





*Grabmann-Zybura: Introduction to the Theological Summa of St. 
Thomas, B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, pp. 10-11. 
* Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques, Vol. 16 (1927) p. 6. 
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thing proposed by anyone.”® It took place twice a year, before 
Christmas and at the end of lent. It comprised two elements, the 
discussion or debate and the determination by the Master of the 
matter discussed. The moot question was not determined in advance. 
The dispute was with regard to any subject. The only restriction 
was that it be connected in some way with the field of Theology. 
Thus it allowed of philosophical considerations, as well as topics on 
Canon Law and the Scriptures. Anyone might propose the subject 
for disputation—students, Bachelors, Masters, even visitors were 
given the privilege of presenting their peculiar problems. It was the 
duty of the Bachelor to reply to the question proposed and to give 
the arguments in support of his response. Then objections were 
proposed by anyone present at the exercise. To these the Bachelor 
associated with the Master conducting the dispute, gave the solution. 

The determination was the rearrangement of the matter by the 
master and his solution of the question. Unlike the ordinary dispute, 
this determination was given on the same day the discussion occurred. 
By the very nature of the quodlibetic dispute, little order was mani- 
fest. Foolish objections were proposed. Objections were often re- 
peated. The answers of the inexperienced Bachelors were often 
vague. The precise point of the dispute was not covered. In a word, 
disorder prevailed. The Master’s part was to collect all this material, 
to sort it out, to retain what was worth while, to put a sequence into 
the points discussed, to bring order out of chaos. Into this rearrange- 
ment he introduced his own solution of the question. Precisely in this 
lies the value of the Quaestiones Quodlibetales. Without the deter- 
mination of the Master, they would not be worth considering. When, 
however, his responses are known there is a clear explanation of the 
salient points of the dispute. And when the master was such an one 
as the great St. Thomas Aquinas, the Quaestiones de Quolibet take 
on a vast signification. 

The “Quaestiones Quodlibetales” of St. Thomas are the literary 
redaction of the quodlibetic disputes held under his supervision. 
They are twelve in number and represent St. Thomas’ years as 
Magister actually teaching, 1256-1259 and 1269-1272. The first six 
with the twelfth are assigned to the second period preceding his 
second sojourn in Paris. The other five were written between 1256 
and 1259.4 In the twelve quodlibeta there are one hundred and 





*“Disputatio de quolibet a quolibet proposito,” P. Glorieux: La Litterateur 
Quodlibetique: Bibliotheque Thomiste, 1925. 
*Mandonnet: Introduction; Quaestiones Quodlibetales; Paris, 1926 p. vi. 
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thirty-three questions containing two hundred and sixty articles. 
The general form of each article is similar to the articles in the Sum- 
ma. The title of the article is in the form of a question. The objec- 
tions are then given. General arguments in favor of the thesis are 
used in the Sed Contra. The question is determined in detail in the 
body of the article and more particular arguments are advanced. 
Finally the objections are answered. It departs from the Summa, 
however, in the general arrangement of the matter. The doctrine on 
any one point may be found scattered over the entire collection of 
quodlibeta. They have no systematic order in the strict sense, but a 
general plan is announced at the head of each Quodlibet. This lack 
of orderly sequence flows from the very nature of the quodlibetic 
dispute. Since the questions were asked by anyone, St. Thomas had 
to take them in the order in which they were presented. The lack of 
order depends not on St. Thomas’ inability to see the connection 
between related questions, but rather on the minds of the men who 
proposed the questions. The character of the questions advanced and 
the motives behind each is as multiple as human nature. 

The value of the “Quaestiones de Quolibet” is that they present 
the answers to many complicated problems. They are an aid to the 
advanced theologian for the more searching investigation of knotty 
individual problems from every angle.’ 

This form of disputation was valuable to the student of the 
thirteenth century. Therein were considered topics which could not 
be given sufficient attention during the regular classroom period of 
instruction. An opportunity was presented for the solution of a 
particular problem which may have been causing great difficulty to 
some one student. One small point which is deemed not worthy of 
explanation by the master in his ordinary lecture will prove a real 
stumbling-block to some individual. In the quodlibetic disputes such 
points were generally cleared up. 

The Quaestiones have an historical value. Current theological 
questions and controversies were treated in these disputations. Hence 
they are an index of thirteenth century thought. First of all they 
show that the medieval student had an interest in his studies. Sec- 
ondly they manifest the intensity of that interest. For the greater 
the dispute on any subject, the greater the interest shown. From the 
Quaestiones Quodlibetales of St. Thomas, it is learned that the mat- 
ters discussed were principally those pertaining to morals and psy- 
chology. There are sixty-six articles on morals. There are also 





°Grabmann-Zybura: op. cit. pp. 98-99. 
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twenty-one articles on the angels and a like number with regard to 
man. The content of these articles is largely psychological in char- 
acter. Next in order is the subject of the religious orders. About 
this topic there are thirty-three questions. From this it is argued that 
in the time of the early Scholastics there was a predominant interest 
in moral and psychological problems, and from these quodlibetic 
writings of Aquinas much light is thrown on the controversy then 
being waged with regard to the status of the mendicant orders.*® 


The number of quotations contained in the Quodlibeta, which 
Aquinas recited from memory, shows the wide acquaintance of the 
saint with previous thought. Their manner of presentation shows the 
personality of the man. Polemic writings, more than any other kind, 
manifest the character of their author. Personalities may so easily 
enter in. Caustic remarks are often employed in order to down an 
opponent. In the Quodlibetic writings of St. Thomas, however, there 
are no examples of this fault. That gentleness of manner, that fine- 
ness of character, for which St. Thomas has so often and so justly 
been praised, is also found here in the quodlibetic disputes. 


The real importance of the Quaestiones Quodlibetales lies in 
their relation to the Summa Theologica. They have a twofold con- 
nection with this gem of Thomistic literature. The quodlibeta written 
in the period between 1256 and 1259 may be considered as one of 
the sources used by the Angelical in the composition of his monu- 
mental work. As has been said, there were five quodlibeta written 
at that time. In composition they antedate the Summa. They con- 
tain eighty-four articles on theological doctrine. In seventy-eight of 
these are treated subjects which have a definite reference to the dif- 
ferent parts of the Summa. The doctrine is the same. For example, 
compare Quod. IX, art. 9 with the first part of the Summa, question 
the fifty-third. The same topic is discussed, the same doctrine ex- 
pressed. In the later work, however, there is a clearer and more 
forceful presentation of the matter. 


The rest of the quodlibeta were written after the Summa, or 
contemporaneously with it. In these are found problems also treated 
in the Summa. They may be used as a summary of the doctrine con- 
tained in the major writing. A comparison between Quod. XII, art 
12 and Prima Pars, Q. 89, art. 5 and 6, will prove this. They may 
also be employed as an amplification of the doctrine of the Summa, 
by those who wish to make a more exhaustive study of the question 





° Driscoll, O.P.: The Quaestiones Quodlibetales of St. Thomas Aquinas: 
dissertation, Catholic University, Washington (1930) p. 32. 
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involved. Thus in Ia. Q. 50, art 2, St. Thoimas teaches only that 
there is no matter and form in the angels. He does not state exactly 
what composition is found in them. In Quod. II, art. 3 and 4, how- 
ever, he explains that there is a composition of nature and subsistence 
as well as of essence and existence. 

Finally the Quodlibetic writings may be of service as an inter- 
pretation of the mind of St. Thomas as manifested in the Summa 
Theologica. Through them the real thought of Aquinas is seen. By 
means of them, seeming errors or contradictions are refuted. Thus 
“In the Summa P. Ia. q. 3, art. 3, St. Thomas says that in those things 
not composed of matter and form the suppositum does not differ 
from the nature. On the other hand in Quod. II, art. 4, he says that 
in the angels who are not composed of matter and form, the supposi- 
tum really differs from the nature. Thus from the quodlibet we are 
able to determine the meaning of the statement in the Summa, for it 
is evident that in the latter work, Aquinas takes suppositum materially 
for the singular nature and not formally as adding anything to the 
nature. In other words, we know that the suppositum is taken in the 
material sense in the Summa for it is employed in the formal sense 
in the quodlibet.””” 

Against the quodlibetic writings in general, objections are offered 
to the effect that many useless questions are discussed therein. This 
objection is of little importance. A few topics are introduced which 
to the present day seem futile. They are, however, not many and are 
in no way derogatory of the entire collection. Furthermore what 
today seems worthless may have been of very great importance to the 
men who proposed them. It must also be remembered that the pur- 
pose of these disputes was the solution of the problems vexing the 
individual. That St. Thomas deemed them worthy of an answer 
should indicate the value which they must have had at that time. 

The Quaestiones Quodlibetales of Aquinas are worthy of con- 
sideration for the matter which they contain. They have an historical 
importance. They possess a value in their relation to the Summa. 
Their worth, if no other cause be advanced, lies in the fact that they 
came from the pen of the Prince of Theologians. The same genius 
that wrought the Summa Theologica, was also at work here. 


"ibid., p. 45. 














SAINT THOMAS AND ALBERT THE GREAT 


CAJETAN REILLY, O.P. 


PART from the perennial interest in the philosophic sys- 
tem of St. Thomas Aquinas on account of its unique and 
intrinsic excellence, there is at present a well defined 
trend toward the genetic and historical study of 

Thomism. From this point of view, the chief problems lie in the 
uncovering of the sources of St. Thomas’ thought, and in ex- 
amining the relations of his works to those of preceding and 
contemporary Scholastics. In various libraries of Europe, there 
has been unearthed a vast number of important manuscripts, 
hitherto unknown, and their interpretation in the critital light 
of paleography has given a new impetus and orientation to the 
history of Medieval Philosophy in general and of Thomism in 
particular. As the knowledge and appreciation of these new 
sources have increased, new light has been thrown on the his- 
torical components as well as on the genesis and evolution of 
St. Thomas’ philosophy, and it has become more and more evident, 
that, in the phrase of a recent biographer, “St. Thomas was not 
a philosophic Melchisedech, without intellectual ancestry.”* He 
was the heir of a magnificent tradition, the depositary of the 
accumulated wisdom of the centuries, the living crucible in which 
that wisdom was to be tried, refined, enriched and finally cast 
into a luminous form, a mirror of truth, as nearly free from spot 
or blemish as human mind could fashion it. 

The transcendent value of the Thomistic synthesis has re- 
sulted, almost inevitably, in a lack of full appreciation of the 
real and powerful influence of his immediate predecessors. Par- 
ticularly has this been true in the case of Albert the Great. The 
incomparable writings of the Angelic Doctor, unquestionably of 
greater importance than those left by Albert, have tended to 
obscure not only Albert’s writings, but also his unwritten work, 
of which Thomas himself is truly the masterpiece. This inad- 
vertent neglect of Albert is an error and a grave injustice. Denifle, 





*M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., Thomas Aquinas, (Boston, 1930,) p. 9. 
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a prince among historians, does not hesitate to say that, “For 
Thomas, Albert the Great was the Elias to whose mantle he 
continually clung. Without Albert, Thomas would not have be- 
come what he actually is, the prince and king of Theologians. 
“Albert prepared him for this. Bramante’s mighty pillars 
support Michelangelo’s cupola of St. Peter’s; Albert’s oral teach- 
ing and written works laid the foundations for the Theological 
Summa of St. Thomas.” Happily, we are witnessing at the 
present time a remarkable revival of interest in Albert the Great. 
Petitions have been presented to the Holy See from academic 
bodies in all parts of the world, begging the early completion of 
his cause for canonization and for the title of Doctor of the 
Church. 

For these several reasons, a consideration of the relations 
between Thomas and Albert the Great is most timely and op- 
portune. There is no more interesting chapter in all the history 
of philosophy. Sixteen centuries before there had been a com- 
parable situation when Aristotle sat at the feet of Plato to serve 
a most fruitful apprenticeship, but between the two Friars, con- 
freres of the same Order, and both passionately devoted to the 
service of Truth, there was a nobler, deeper bond, an intimate 
friendship, cemented and consecrated by a common profession 
and life. 

In the year 1245, the Dominican Master General, John the 
Teuton, brought to the lectures of Master Albert at Cologne a 
young Italian Friar, Brother Thomas of Aquin, fresh from the 
novitiate at Naples. Albert had at that time been teaching in 
the Order for nearly twenty years, and had already begun the 
bold innovations in science, philosophy and theology that were to 
bring down on his head such epithets as sorcerer, profaner of the 
sacred sciences, and ape of Aristotle. For twenty years he had 
fought almost alone against misunderstanding and prejudice, 
while his strong heart cried out for a worthy companion in arms. 
How he discovered him in Thomas Aquinas is related i in a simple 
story by the old biographers. 

It happened that Albert, one day, called for a written solu- 
tion of a knotty philosophical problem. When the manuscripts 
were presented, the unusual quality of Thomas’ work was so 
startling to the teacher that, as a further test, he ordered Thomas 
to prepare himself for a solemn disputation on the following day. 


*Grabmann-Zybura The Theological Summa of St. Thomas, (St. Louis, 
1930), quoted on page 153. 
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Thomas obeyed and the result surpassed Albert’s fondest hopes. 
The subject under discussion was treated with such clarity and 
was developed with such order and lucidity that the audience 
listened in wonder to this remarkable student. On these occa- 
sions, it was customary for the Master to offer objections, and 
at the end to present the final resolution of the question. But 
when Thomas had finished, Albert realized that there was noth- 
ing more to be said, that any attempt at further clarification 
would be an anticlimax. In a tone of apparent reproach he said, 
“Brother Thomas, you appear to perform less the part of re- 
spondent than that of Master.’ “Master,” replied Thomas 
modestly, “I know not how to treat the question otherwise.” 
Albert then offered a series of difficult and involved objections, 
but far from confusing the student, they served only to demon- 
strate more clearly his complete grasp of the subject and his 
mastery of decisive expression. No longer able to restrain his 
admiration, Albert exclaimed, in the words known to every fol- 
lower of the Angelic Doctor, “You call this young man a dumb 
ox, but I declare to you that so loud will be his bellowing in 
doctrine that it will resound throughout the world.” The words 
were prophetic. 

From that moment, when Albert first fully appreciated the 
budding genius of Aquinas, he gave himself heart and soul to 
the task of developing and directing the magnificent mind that 
had been confided to his care. He procured for Thomas a cell 
near his own, making him his constant companion and the sharer 
of his labors, thereby laying the foundations of the friendship 
that was to last through life. Here was inaugurated the fruitful 
partnership that graved their names in gold on the portals of 
the temple of wisdom. In order to grasp the significance of all 
their subsequent relations, it is most important to understand 
clearly the nature of this bond that united them. Their friend- 
ship grew out of devotion to a common task, that same task to 
which Albert had been devoting himself singly for twenty years. 
The aim of the work which bound these two men together was 
nothing less than the creation of a new method of study, the 
imparting of a new direction to all the knowledge of the past and 
of their time. Leaving aside for the moment detailed considera- 
tion of all that this implied, we are interested here only in the 
significant personal relations that grew out of the ideal they held 
in common. 
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Late in 1245, Albert was sent to Paris to occupy one of the 
Dominican chairs in the faculty of theology; Thomas accom- 
panied him as a student. Both returned to Cologne in 1248 
where Albert became Regent of Studies at the newly formed 
Studium Generale and Thomas began to teach as his assistant. 
Yet it was always clear to Albert that Cologne was not the ideal 
vantage point from which their influence could be extended. 
Paris was the center of the intellectual world. Paris alone was 
the rostrum from which their novel conceptions could gain the 
attention he was certain they deserved. 

The opportunity came in 1252. A new Dominican professor 
was needed at Paris. John the Teuton, the Dominican Master 
General, asked Albert to propose a suitable Friar. Albert replied 
immediately that Thomas Aquinas was the man, fully competent 
in knowledge and in life. The objection was raised that the posi- 
tion was most conspicuous, while Thomas was young and 
scarcely known. But Albert, in spite of serious opposition, in- 
sisted on the wisdom of his choice and won the point. Thomas 
was made Bachelor of Theology and began at Paris the teaching 
that was to work a revolution in Christian philosophy and the- 
ology. The appointment was due to the vision of Albert the 
Great and his personal regard for St. Thomas. 

Although the old biographers have left us sufficient material 
for an insight into the personal relations of Albert and Thomas, 
they make practically no attempts to analyze the nature and 
extent of the academic influence of Albert, the teacher, on 
Thomas, the pupil. It is our task to discover this in the recorded 
facts. A simple and common explanation is that Albert, the 
Doctor Universalis, to whom it had been said, “Scisti omne 
scibile,” gathered and prepared the materials out of which Aqui- 
nas was to fashion his perfectly ordered synthesis. In a word, 
Albert was the encyclopedia of all knowledge, Thomas the acme 
of selective research. Though this estimate contains an element 
of truth, it is far too simple and superficial, while its very char- 
acter as a generalisation demands that it be carefully modified. 
We believe that there were four chief ways in which Albert, as 
a teacher, profoundly influenced St. Thomas, and we propose to 
consider each in turn. 

The thirteenth century witnessed a crisis in human thought, 
a period of difficulty and suspense, which very naturally produced 
its most disturbing effects in the two principal branches of 
knowledge, philosophy and theology. In philosophy, the problem 
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arose exteriorly from the inroads of perverted Arabian Peripa- 
teticism; in theology, the difficulty was inherent in the disor- 
ganized and incoherent condition of that Queen of the sciences. 
Albert fully grasped both the peril and the possibilities of the 
situation, and with unerring instinct launched himself into it with 
the very weapons that threatened the disruption of the traditional 
Christian system, namely the use of Aristotle in philosophy, and 
the use of philosophy in explaining revelation. In both fields, he 
was a pioneer, opening a new path. His influence on Thomas 
consisted in preparing him to appreciate and equipping him to 
grapple with the two great problems. To the first, Thomas’ an- 
swer was the Christian Peripateticism that rightly bears his 
name; in the face of the second, he wrote the Summa Theologica. 

Another important quality in which Thomas shows the influ- 
ence of his great teacher, is his breadth of vision. When the youth- 
ful Friar first sat at the feet of Albert, the older man was in the 
prime of life and the full vigor of his mental powers. He had 
taught theology and philosophy at most of the important schools 
of France, Germany and Italy, yet during this time had found 
the means to increase his proficiency in the natural sciences, to 
such an extent that he was acknowledged as supreme in the field. 
Widely travelled, there was no place in the then-known world 
in which he was not interested, nor any branch of knowledge 
which did not command his attention. This was so sufficiently 
acknowledged as to earn for him the title Universal Doctor. It 
is impossible to believe that Thomas could be in daily contact 
with such a spirit without learning to share his teacher’s almost 
unrestricted breadth of vision. If there was one quality which 
the two men, in many respects so profoundly different, possessed 
in common, it was this world-wide sympathy, and we can at- 
tribute its presence in Aquinas mainly to the influence of his 
master. 

This helps to explain how Aquinas, theologian par excellence, 
whose chief aim in life was to answer the question, “What is 
God?” could write an economic treatise for the Duchess of 
Brabant or could send to the King of Cyprus a work that is a 
masterpiece of political theory. This supreme metaphysician 
could be the author of “De Ente et Essentia,” yet could write a 
treatise on aqueducts. He could be so absorbed in a speculative 
problem as not to realize that he was the dinner guest of the 
King of France, yet could be of eminently practical assistance, 
not only in the government of his own Order, but as adviser to 
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the Pope. No phase of human activity was foreign to him, 
nothing that the human mind could grasp was outside his scope. 
This catholicity of interest is perhaps the trait in which Thomas 
shows most strongly the influence of Albert the Great, and its 
importance lies in this, that it served effectually to prevent Aqui- 
nas from limiting his magnificent ability completely to the study 
of theology, his supreme interest. Such a restriction would have 
been as disadvantageous to theology as to every other field on 
which he brought his intelligence to bear. 

Of hardly less importance was Albert’s influence in focusing 
Thomas’ attention on the philosophic significance of Aristotle, 
and the possible use of the principles and method of the Stagyrite 
in the service of Christianity. Albert was really the first Chris- 
tian philosopher who glimpsed the true position of Aristotle in 
the philosophical world. Knowledge of the Greek master had 
never completely died out; in fact his treatise on logic had long 
been accepted and used as the classical presentation of that 
fundamental science. But corrupt translations, coupled with 
Jewish and Arabian accretions that perverted Aristotle’s thought, 
prevented the use of his superb metaphysics by the Christian 
schools. It is to Albert’s everlasting credit that he boldly pro- 
claimed the eternal truth to be found in the works of Aristotle, 
and insisted that the keen edge of Greek sanity was a worthy 
weapon to turn to the service of truth. In his early student days, 
Thomas had studied the logic of Aristotle. Under Albert’s direc- 
tion he made the acquaintance of the substantive philosophy of 
the Greek thinker who was henceforth to be for him “The 
Philosopher.” The Aristotelian influence permeates his entire 
philosophy, and in all his writings can be seen the coloring of 
Aristotle’s principles and method. So true was this that Albert in 
his own lifetime was called the “ape of Aristotle,’ while Thomas has 
regularly been charged with an absolute lack of originality. Both 
these accusations are wide of the mark, for neither Albert nor 
Thomas was a slavish imitator. What they accepted from Aris- 
totle was accepted not because it was Aristotle’s but because it 
was true, nor was there any hesitation to correct, or to reject 
entirely, anything in Aristotle that could not bear the impartial 
light of truth. Albert’s daring bore rich fruit in the Christian 
Peripateticism of Aquinas, in some ways as independent of 
Albert, as Aristotle was of his own master, Plato. 

Albert’s influence on the character and writings of St. 
Thomas is easily discernible also in the definite empiric trend of 
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the Angelic Doctor. There is a whole literature against the 
authoritarian and aprioristic attitude that is assumed to be the 
chief characteristic of all Scholastic philosophers. It is, never- 
theless, absolutely true and easily shown that St. Thomas firmly 
rooted his philosophy in observation and experiment. His theory 
of knowledge, his views on the nature and processes of emotional 
life, his entire cosmology, even the highly metaphysical princi- 
ples of actuality and potentiality are firmly tied to the realities 
of experience. When these facts, so patent to those familiar 
with his works, are seen in the light of his intimate association 
with Albert, the greatest scientist of his day, the connection of 
St. Thomas with empiric science is clear. Scarcely a page of his 
enormous literary output can be perused without concrete evi- 
dence of Albert’s profound influence, under which was nurtured 
Thomas’ assiduous reliance on experimental knowledge as the 
starting point of every rational process. To insist on this fact 
is very different from making the claim that Aquinas was an 
important figure in the world of natural science, or that he can 
solve all the problems which hold the highest interest of modern 
scientists. This is an error as unfounded as the prejudice men- 
tioned previously. The truth lies in between, and is excellently 
summed up by Dr. Grabmann: “In his research Thomas ad- 
mirably combined observation and speculation, analysis and 
synthesis. He strikes a middle course between a one-sided em- 
phasis on the factual at the expense of the ideal truth, and a 
one-sided emphasis of the ideal at the expense of the factual— 
between a positivistic empiricism and an exaggerated idealism.’ 

Scholars who are entranced by the personal and academic 
harmony of Albert and Thomas are frequently surprised to dis- 
cover that the two men differ widely on doctrines of importance. 
It is not our purpose now to detail these divergences, doctrine 
for doctrine. This will be done in the future. But accepting the 
fact that there are divergences, it is interesting to know that 
they did not rupture an inspiring friendship. At bottom, we may 
say that the difference in doctrine between Albert and Thomas 
resolves itself into a difference in genius and temperament. 
Albert was the encyclopedist, Thomas the organizer; Albert the 
compiler, Thomas the sober and dispassionate critic. “Albert’s 
influence and glory consist not so much in the construction of 
an original system of philosophy as in the wisdom and effort he 
displayed in bringing to the knowledge of the lettered class of 


* Dr. Martin Grabmann, Thomas Aquinas, (New York, 1928), p. 37. 
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the Middle Ages a summary of the knowledge so far acquired, in 
the creation of a new and powerful intellectual movement in his 
century, and in definitely winning over to Aristotle the best 
minds of the Middle Ages.’”* 

We have presented the noble friendship of Albert and 
Thomas and its vital bearing on St. Thomas’ career; we have 
glimpsed briefly Albert’s fourfold influence, first in preparing 
Aquinas to appreciate and to grapple with the mighty problems 
of his day; secondly in communicating to Aquinas his own un- 
limited breadth of vision; then, in focusing his attention upon 
Aristotle; and finally in giving him a definite empiric trend. As 
a man, as a religious, as a saint, Albert left a permanent impress 
on the character of the Angelic Doctor, and guided Thomas to 
the Holy of Holies in the temple of wisdom. 


* Mandonnet, Article in Dict. Theol. Cath., I, col. 672. 
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SAINT THOMAS AND HIS SUMMA 


EDWARD M. VAHEY, O.P. 


A white robed friar walked at Wisdom’s side, 
Through silent hallways of achievement grand, 
To dusty, cloistered courts—the hallowed land— 


Where he enshrin’d in glory now does bide. 


By rays of grace enlightened from above, 
From virgin ore of purest ancient thought, 
A mighty masterpiece of God he wrought— 


The Summa, precious heritage of love. 


For future works, the inspiration seeds, 
It stands a constant guide with beacon face, 
Whose blazing sun when turned on error base, 


Reverts it all to dust as rootless weeds. 


The doctrine of the Schoolmen’s humble king 
To changeless truth eternally is wed; 

More widely may its fulgent light be spread, 
That to a groping world it faith may bring. 





FRA ANGELICO 


CALLISTUS M. ANDRES, O.P. 


F:- q HERE are those who have written of the spiritual life of 


; Fra Angelico, and they have accomplished their purpose 

we exceedingly well. Others have, in a general way, pre- 

sented his simple life, with his rare achievements in the 

art of painting. It is the chief concern in this article to place 

in relief a few of his treasured masterpieces, and principally 

those for which the Dominican Convent of St. Mark’s in Flor- 
ence is renowned. 


The Dominican prerogative of actively preaching the truths 
of the Gospel was not lost by those who spoke by means of 
artistic achievements; for Blessed Jordan of Rivalto very suc- 
cintly said that “art is the quasi-daughter of preaching.” It is 
not surprising then, to find Dominicans of the fifteenth century 
acting as lodestars drawing art back to its exalted position. 
These friar artists preached by means of canvas and pigments, 
and by drawing from marble the beauty of religious truth and 
the happiness of heaven, led men back to God. 

Art, before the advent of the Friars, had been relegated to 
an inferior position. By the Egyptians, it was made to inspire 
fear; the Greeks used it to satiate their refined voluptuousness ; 
the Romans made of it a medium for glory and in the Byzantine 
pictures there was a leaning towards severe majesty, producing 
a profound veneration, but inspiring fear. Christianity elevated 
it from the mere beauty of outward form to that sweeter and 
more eloquent majesty radiating from the innermost court of 
the soul. The art of miniature painting had all but reached 
sublimity when, like all the glories of time, they abjured the 
heights attained, and began to decline. 

But art of the fifteenth century found, in Fra Giovanni del 
Mugello, a man who could raise her from the dust; for he made 
The Supreme Archetype, the pattern and source of his paintings. 
His paintings of the divine and angelic all but live. Because God 
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and His angels and not art for art’s sake was the impelling force 
which motivated his brush, he was called the Angelic. Hence, 
he was raised to an eminence like that of his brother religious, 
the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas, who surpassed all men in de- 
scribing the angelic and Divine nature.’ 

In epitomizing the life and works of one so inundated with 
tranquility, grace and masterly accomplishments, we are forced 
to give but a meagre outline of such sanctity of soul and rare 
merit. 

The chronicles of the convent of S. Dominic at Fiesole, were 
commenced in 1516, by Father Giovanni de Tolosani. The annalist 
of the convent of St. Mark, Father Roberto Ubaldini, began his 
annals in 1505, discontinuing them after 1508, and Father 
Leandro Alberti of Bologna, historian and geographer of great 
merit, published probably earlier than 1517 a volume of Latin 
eulogies on illustrious men of the Preaching Friars. These three 
men give extremely short accounts of the life of the Angelic 
painter. However, Vasari who published his Lives of the Paint- 
ers and Sculptors in 1550, places some light on the events of the 
Angelico’s life. Father Marchese, O.P., reaches the conclusion 
that, although Vasari may not be depended upon for the solid 
truth, we can reasonably feel that he collected his minute details 
of our painter’s life from tradition handed down by Fra 
Eustachio, a miniaturist, with an exceptionally retentive memory, 
who greatly aided Vasari, in the first edition of his work.’ 

In the province of Mugello, in Tuscany, in 1387 a child, who 
was later to become a world renowned painter, was christened 
Guido or Guidolino. His brother, Fra Benedetto, later became 
the celebrated miniaturist. 

Guido was of an amiable disposition with a delicate taste 
for natural beauty, learning even in his youth the rudiments in 
miniaturing the Predella of pictures, with histories? In 1407 


* Marchese, O.P., translated by Rev. C. P. Meehan, Lives of the Most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors and Architects of The Order of St. Dominic, 
(Dublin, 7, Wellington Quay, James Duffy, 1852) I, p. 153 ff. 

* Giorgio Vasari, painter, architect and writer of considerable repute, born 
at Arezzo, Italy in 1511; died at Florence, 1574. 

*The Predella or Gradino is defined by Montalembert as “a small longi- 
tudinal border, generally placed by the ancient masters under their principal 
pictures: on this border they were wont to paint various passages of the life 
of the saint or saints who formed the subject of their work.” Thus Fra An- 
gelico’s chef d’oeuvre (The Coronation of Our Lady) has a “Predella” or 
— representing the life of S. Dominic. This masterpiece is in the 

ouvre. 
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Guidolino, with his brother, asked to receive the habit of Saint 
Dominic. The political and moral upheaval which threatened to 
engulf all Italy, must have been a powerful factor in this de- 
cision. Father Marc di Venezia, superior, of the new convent of 
S. Domenico in Fiesole, received them. They made their noviti- 
ate at Cortona, were solemnly professed in 1408 and returned to 
the convent at Fiesole. 

In January 26, 1409, the Florentine Republic formally re- 
nounced its allegiance to Gregory XII and the full fury of the 
schism hurled itself against the peaceful solitude of S. Domenico. 
Fra Giovanni and his brother Benedetto, with the other mem- 
bers of their community, were conscientiously bound to leave the 
quiet stronghold at Fiesole and sought refuge with the brethren 
within the fastness of the Umbrian hills. It was here then, that 
the Angelico took up his brush, that he might give to others the 
delicate imaginings of his soul. Fr. Marchese, commenting on 
the work of Fra Angelico, remarks: “that since Dante, in the 
Paradiso, mated the doctrine of Thomas of Aquino to the har- 
mony of his verse; the Angelico incarnated and coloured the 
conceptions of these two great men. If we compare the pictures 
of the Angelico with the writings of the great philosopher and 
the great poet, we will have little difficulty in detecting the 
identity of thought that characterised the three Italians in their 
theories of the supernatural, and the imagery with which they 
clothed them.” 

We are led to believe that at this time Fra Angelico satis- 
fied his eager desire to place upon canvas the intense affection 
of his soul. It is reasonable to suppose, in the absence of cer- 
tainty as to his works at this time, that he began the altarpiece 
of the chapel of S. Niccolo dei Guidalotti, for the church of S. 
Domenico in Perugia. In this work he follows Giotti more 
closely than at any other period. We mention here just a few 
of his works, which he painted in the choir of S. Domenico; 
The Blessed Virgin on a throne, with her Son in her arms; on 
the sides two panels, one of St. John Baptist, the other St. Cath- 
erine, V., M.; and in the sacristy besides many other small pic- 
tures, two panels of the Annunciation and the Angel Gabriel. 

About the year 1414 a pestilence broke out in Foligno and 
the exiled religious found refuge in Cortona. Here a number of 
other works were executed by the Angelic Painter. For the 
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sake of expediency we are forced to pass over the greater ma- 
jority of Fra Angelico’s paintings, but for this reason it must 
not be supposed that any of these paintings are of minor import. 
The wealth of paintings which the Angelico executed is astound- 
ing. It is likewise surprising that one man could, in a life time, 
produce all the pictures which are authentically attributed to 
the Fiesolan. 

Through the efforts of the Blessed Giovanni Dominici and 
Pope Gregory XII, the convent of S. Domenico at Fiesole, which 
was in the hands of the Bishop of Fiesole, was returned to the 
Friars, in the year 1418. Although only four Friars are men- 
tioned at this time as having returned to this convent, we may 
reasonably conclude that all who were forced to flee in 1409 
returned at this time. 

Here, then, on that beloved hill of Fiesole, where first his 
ideals of religious life were satisfied, the Friar painter gave of 
the most delicate fruits of his heaven-impressed soul. Let us 
quote the opinion of Fr. Tanzini, a man deeply skilled in art: 
“But amongst his marvelous and innumerable pictures, these 
that he executed for the armory in the chapel of the Annunziata 
; now in the Florentine Academy of Fine Arts, are per- 
haps the most admirable. They represent the life of Our Lord 

this work alone by that sovereign genius, would suffice 
to prove that in religious expression he stands superior to every 
other . . . and that his exquisite pencil was guided by faith. 
The drapings, simple and majestic; the movements natural but 
full of dignity; the expression of the heads truly celestial, render 
these histories superior to praise; and they must be seen over 
and over again in order to form a correct estimate of them. The 
more one contemplates these of the Angelico, the more palpably 
does he behold their arcane and ineffable excellences. The 
ignorant, the learned, the sciolist who knows not the secrets of 
art, cannot stand before these pictures without experiencing 
unwonted emotions. Every one must admire them, and experi- 
ence in presence of them, affections, not material but spiritual.” 

Vasari speaks of another picture of the Annunciation, which 
unfortunately is now lost. This picture was placed in the chapel 
of the Church of S. Domenico. He says, of our Lady and the 
Angel Gabriel; “the profile of whose countenance is so devout, so 
delicate and so well executed, that it does not seem to be the 
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work of man, but of paradise.” And again Vasari is beside him- 
self when he comments on the Angelico’s Coronation of Our 
Blessed Lady. He says in part, that, “the entire colouring of 
this work seems to have been executed by the hand of a saint.” 
There are numerous other paintings equally as masterful from 
the brush of this eminent Friar, which he executed at Fiesole. 
It is necessary, however, that we merely glance over these superb 
works, so that a more comprehensive view may be obtained of 
his paintings in the convent of St. Mark in Florence. 

In the year 1436 Fra Giovanni went to Florence to portray 
on the walls of the new convent of St. Mark those immortal fres- 
coes which have been the marvel of the centuries since that time. 
It was here, then, that he attained incomparable perfection in 
chiaroscuro design, and perspective. We might term this period 
in his life as the crowning point of his illustrious career. Truly 
it has been said of him that he is the painter par excellence of the 
Spiritual Christ, and the most unapproachable painter of the 
divinity. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century St. Mark’s Con- 
vent was founded under the protection of the Silvestrine monks, 
who held it until the fifteenth century. Pope Martin V, at the 
earnest requests of the Florentines, placed it in the hands of 
the Order of Friars Preachers. The Silvestrine monks were 
amply compensated in relinquishing their convent. From the 
Annals of the Convent of St. Mark we learn that in the year 
1436 Pope Eugenius IV, then in Florence, “ordained that the 
Dominicans should take possession of it in great state and solem- 
nity. Three Bishops, of Taranto, Trevigi, and Parentino, ac- 
companied the monks, who were preceded by the mace-bearers 
of the Signory who were sent thither to add to the pomp. Father 
Cipriano da Firenze then took formal possession of it in the 
name of his religious society.” Cosimo dei Medici became keenly 
interested in renovating such an historic and venerated building. 
With characteristic generosity, he began lavishing his wealth 
upon the work of rebuilding the church and convent, and decorat- 
ing such a worthy enterprise. He became so enthusiastic in 
pouring out his gold, that the friars were forced to remind him 
of their obligations in regard to poverty. 

About the year 1441 the church was completed, and on the 
feast of the Epiphany in the following year it was consecrated 
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by Cardinal Niccolo Acciapaccio, Archbishop of Capua, in the 
presence of Pope Eugene IV and the College of Cardinals. Dur- 
ing this restoration of the church, Fra Angelico painted an ex- 
quisitely beautiful Madonna for the main altar. A number of 
the Angelico’s masterpieces have been ravaged by the retouch- 
ings of less capable hands than his, and, too, time has taken its 
toll of these rare productions of genius, so that in a few instances 
we are compelled to resort to the early chroniclers for the real 
worth of such specimens of his brush. Only in a few cases is 
this necessary, since the greater part of his handicraft retains 
its pristine beauty. As far as can be ascertained this painting of 
the Madonna is the only work coming from the hand of the 
divinely inspired painter, for the church of St. Mark. 

Little has been written of the Angelic painter’s frescoes 
in the cloister and cells of his brethren, yet, those particularly 
in the cells are by far (if any distinction in the perfection of his 
work must be made) his most beautiful conceptions of Christ, 
His Virgin Mother and the saints. 

Near the entrance of the cloister is a Crucifixion group. 
True to the promptings of the divine Model Who had led-him 
along the path of gentleness of character, the Angelico en- 
deavored to portray Him as the most gentle of men, and this 
he accomplished with remarkable skill. His contemporaries 
had portrayed the Crucified Christ as dead and with no uncertain 
marks of intense agony depicted on His Countenance. But this 
was not the Preacher Painter’s idea of Jesus Crucified. The Cru- 
cified Master, he represented as living, still pouring out His pre- 
cious Blood; the divine Countenance gentle, calm, with infinite 
tender affection, even in the face of untold sufferings and death. 

All the cells, thirty-two in number, of the upper dormitory 
in this convent were frescoed by the Master Painter. Only a 
faint idea of the loveliness of these matchless works can be given 
in writing. They must be seen and pondered over again and 
again to appreciate the sermon they preach. Among so many 
masterpieces there are two which deserve a somewhat detailed 
description; the first, an Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin. 
The abode of Our Blessed Lady is surrounded by a vestibule sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns; beyond this a garden may be 
seen with a thick enclosure of hedge. Within, the Holiest of Vir- 
gins is seated on a chair; her tunic is tinted a very delicate shadé 
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of red; folded over her knees, her azure mantle falls in graceful 
folds; her face is resplendent with heavenly serenity and charm, 
her fair hair falls gently over her shoulders. The Archangel, with 
surpassing beauty, smiles sweetly and with one knee bended 
awaits with heavenly eagerness Mary’s fiat. Dante has described 
him as follows: 

“Say, who that angel is, that with such glee 

Beholds our Queen, and so enamoured glows, 


Of her high beauty, that all fire he seems, .. . 
Paradiso, C. XXXII (Cary). 


The Angelico wrote at the top of this painting, “Mater pietatis 
et totius Trinitatis nobile triclinium. Maria.” And underneath, 
“Virginis intactae dum veneris ante figuram, pretereundo cave, 
ne sileatur Ave.” We may read this, freely translated as, “Mother 
of love; Mary the august temple of the Holy Trinity.” “When 
you pass before the picture of the Immaculate Virgin, remember, 
as you pass, to say an Ave.” 

In the Adoration of the Magi he has eminently surpassed his 
other beautiful paintings on this same subject. The cell in which 
the Master Friar Painter traced this peerless work, was that 
used by Pope Eugene IV, when he assisted at the consecration 
of St. Mark’s Church in 1442. Because of the presence there, on 
the feast of the Epiphany, of the Vicar of Christ, it may be 
rightly conjectured that the Angelico made a supreme effort to 
honor Him of Whom the Pope was the visible representative. 

Some of his other masterpieces are—The Sermon on the 
Mount—The Transfiguration—The Prayer in the Garden and 
The Institution of the Sacrament, of which Father Marchese 
says: “No one may ever hope to excell him in depicting the 
wonder, the tender devotion and impatient desire of the dis- 
ciples to receive that divine food.” 

The Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, the last of the fres- 
coes, is considered by Marchese as more a celestial vision than a 
painting. He describes it as follows: “He painted the Virgin 
seated on a white cloud, which is overarched by a charming 
rainbow; she is robed in white, her arms are folded on her 
bosom, a gentle smile is on her lips, and she leans gracefully 
forward towards her Divine Son. Mid all the glory, she is 
humblest of all. The Word is seated by her side, and seems to 
crown her. He does not, however, hold the golden diadem in 
His Hands; . . . He barely touches it with the extremity 
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of His Fingers, as though He had ordered it to go and encircle 
His mother’s temples. . . . He also wears a white robe, which 
is shaded with a light tint of chiaroscuro, and appears to be as 
subtle as the air, . . . whosoever stands in the presence of it, 
may almost fancy himself translated to the society of the 
Blessed.” 

Besides these works which The Angelic Painter executed 
for his own brethren within St. Mark’s, he also gratified the de- 
sire of others in Florence by giving of his best. Most of his 
works for S. Maria Novella are done in miniature. He painted a 
Coronation of Our Blessed Lady, Deposition from the Cross, a 
Pieta, a grand tabernacle, with the Blessed Virgin on a throne, 
and some Saints, The Adoration of the Magi, The Espousals and 
Transition of the Blessed Virgin Mary, The Final Judgment and 
many others. Of the Deposition from the Cross M. Montalem- 
bert remarks: “What a superabundance of love of God, of im- 
mense and burning contrition must that dear Angelico have had 
the day that he painted this! How he must have wept and 
meditated that day, in the retirement of his cell, on the suffer- 
ings of Our Divine Master! Every stroke of his pencil, every 
tint seems to have been so many acts of love and sorrow, spring- 
ing from the depths of his soul. What a touching sermon is 
not the sight of such a picture.” 

His picture of the Final Judgment simply defies description. 
The joy of the blessed and despair of the damned are depicted 
perfectly by Fra Giovanni. He alone, of the masters before him 
and after him, has been able to accomplish this difficult task. 

Sometime towards the end of the reign of Pope Eugene IV, 
Fra Giovanni was called by this Pope to Rome to decorate the 
Vatican. After Eugenius’ death, Tommaso da Sarzana, of the 
Preaching Friars, who assumed the name of Nicholas V, retained 
the Angelic Painter. 

During the stay of Pope Eugenius at St. Mark’s, he had 
acquired a deep regard for Fra Giovanni. When in 1445 the 
Archbishop of Florence, Zabarella, died, the historian Vasari re- 
lates the following story in regard to the election of the new 
Archbishop :—“The Pope, knowing Fra Giovanni as a man of 
most holy life, gentle and humble, judged him worthy to fill the 
Archepiscopal See of Florence, just then vacant. When the 
humble religious heard the news, he besought the Holy Father 
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to choose another, alleging that he felt himself utterly unfit to 
govern others, and then the simple-minded monk went on to 
inform the Pope that in his Order there was a brother, ardently 
devoted to the poor, most learned; who understood how to rule, 
and was filled with the fear of the Lord. Far better would it be 
that His Holiness should elect such a man.” And the Pope acting 
upon this humble advice, we are told, nominated Antoninus 
Archbishop of Florence. 

In the Vatican Fra Angelico frescoed a number of histories 
of the life of Our Lord and portraits of many of the distinguished 
men of his time. In 1447 it is believed he went to Orvieto to 
execute a painting of the Final Judgment. The people of Orvieto 
conferred on him the title of “Master of Masters,” a title given 
only to distinguished artists. This work he left unfinished, hav- 
ing remained in Orvieto only a few months before his return to 
Rome. 

Fra Angelico spent the last ten of his sixty-eight years 
at Rome. On March 18th, 1455, he surrendered his gentle 
soul to the Model Who had been his inspiration during all these 
years. Vasari places upon him an encomium, which is within 
the grasp of all, yet which is extremely difficult of attainment. 
Vasari says:—“Fra Giovanni was a most holy man, and very 
simple in his habits. . . . He might have been wealthy, but 
he did not care to become so; on the contrary, he was wont to 
say that true riches consist in being content with little. He 
might have commanded many, but he did not wish for it, and it 
was a maxim of his that there is less trouble and less danger of 
error in being subject to others. It was in his power to have 
had dignities conferred on him by the friars and others, but he 
did not esteem them. . . . What dignity can be compared to 
that which all religious, nay, all men of every condition, should 
seek, and which is to be found in God alone and a holy life? 
: Never did he exhibit anger amongst his brethren, a fact 
which seems almost incredible; and whensoever he had occasion 
to admonish his friends, he did so with a gentle smile. 

In a word, this never-to-be-sufficiently lauded father, both in 
actions and words, was most humble and modest, and, in his 
paintings, simple and devout; and the saints that he painted 
have more of the air and resemblance of saints than those of 
any other painter. It was his custom never to retouch or 
heighten the effect of any of his works, but to leave them just 
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as they came from his pencil, believing, as he used to say, that 
such was the will of God.” 

His body entombed within the sacred walls of the Church 
of the Minerva awaits its reunion with the soul. His master- 
pieces continue to preach a sermon of joy and peace. 
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THE FRIARS’ CLAIMS CASE 


PHILIP REILLY, O.P. 


I 


| geal T has always been a generally accepted and respected 
Cy 3 f principle in international law that the Church and her 
=| subsidiary corporations, the religious orders, possess the 

inalienable right to acquire property.’ Sacred as well as 
profane history is replete with statements of the Church’s posi- 
tion on this most delicate question; and any opinions contrary 
to her views have always occasioned their formal condemnation.” 
These formal pronouncements contain clearly defined declara- 
tions regarding the relation of the Church and State on the ques- 
tion of private ownership, with numerous citations made con- 
demning the practice of civil authorities unjustly appropriating 
to themselves any legitimately acquired property of the Church 
or of her religious orders. 

When a most unique problem of international relations arose 
after the Spanish-American War of 1898 between the United 
States and the Holy See, the Church had century-old precedents 
with which to weigh the issue involved and to effect an equitable 
solution. The problem—commonly referred to as The Friars’ 
Claims Case—when finally taken up by the Vatican for solution, 
caused no appreciable difficulty in the Papal diplomatic corps as 
far as points of ecclesiastical or civil law were concerned. The 
astute Churchmen comprising the personnel of the Vatican corps 
of diplomatists were fully conversant with the records of Church 
history, regarding the legality of the Church’s acquiring owner- 


*Chandler P. Anderson, Inviolability of Private Property against Confis- 
cation. (Washington, D. C.) Herein is cited a list of decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court and extracts from Constitutions and laws of thirty-one 
different governments all indicative of the universal recognition of this legal 
principle. 

? John XXII, Decrees, “Cum inter nonnullos” (Nov. 13, 1323) and “Licet 
juxta Doctrinam.” (Oct. 23, 1323). Condemnation of errors of Wycliff and 
Huss, (Denziger-Bannart, nn, 586, 598, 612, 684-6 etc.) Encyclical of Leo 
XIII, “Rerum Novarum,” (May 15, 1891). 
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ship of land. Such records they knew dated back to the primitive 
days of both eastern and western monasticism. They knew, in 
particular, that the sagacious founder of western monasticism, 
Saint Benedict, presumed the right of his institute to possess 
private property and he inserted into his venerable rule a clause 
prescribing daily toil to be expended by his followers upon the 
landed possessions of his order.® 

All subsequent founders of religious orders and congrega- 
tions enjoyed, before their governments and peoples, this same 
right and also the advantages accruing from the corporate pos- 
session of private property. Constitutions of the various orders, 
following the experience of their predecessors, contain clauses 
which serve as directive norms for the administration of this 
highly staple and natural commodity. It was the ever present 
consciousness of the existence of the Church’s right to acquire 
and maintain property that eventually was primarily instru- 
mental in giving rise to the case whose history we are about to 
discuss.* 


II 


Shortly after the Spanish-American War of 1898, the United 
States assumed complete control over the Spanish insular pos- 
sessions, which are known as the Achipelagoes or the Philippine 
Islands. These islands presented an unprecedented problem to 
the United States regarding the means it should adopt to 
quell the prevailing internal dissensions among the natives. The 
Schurman and Taft Commissions successively were appointed to 
investigate conditions on the island and to report their findings 
to the Government at Washington.’ It was in the report of the 
Taft Commission especially that an urgent request was made to 
the United States Government to settle amicably one of the 
most vexing and precarious problems confronting it at that time. 
This problem primarily concerned the landed interests of the 
religious orders established on the islands for centuries, and the 


*Cf. Rule of Saint Benedict. Chap. xlviii. 

* The life story of General Leonard Wood, now appearing serially in the 
daily press throughout the country, whose career was intimately connected with 
the places and personages involved in this Friars’ claims lends a timeliness for 
a general rapprochement of the instance case. Cf. Herman Hagedorn, Life’s 
Ss tory of General Leonard Wood, Harper Company, (New York, 1931). 

The Schurman Commission arrived in Manila after the Treaty of Paris 
signed on Feb. 10, 1899. The Taft Commission arrived on the islands, June 3, 
1900. Cf. Reports of the Philippine Commissions, Government Printing Office, 
(Washington, D. C.) 
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allaying of discontent among the natives against their original 
benefactors, the Friars. 

Native insurgents, ably led by such men as Doctor Burgos 
together with Jaena and Rizal,® had founded “La Liga Filipina,” 
the avowed purpose of which was to incite animosity against the 
Friars. A closer knit branch of this league (demanding the blood 
compact of its members), known as the mysterious Katipunan, 
had for its program: “to redeem the Philippines of its tyrants, 
the Friars, and to found a communistic republic.” It is beyond 
doubt that the Katipunan was the instrumental cause for the 
uprisings on the islands in 1886." 

When the members of the Taft Commission granted a public 
hearing of the charges about the conditions of the islands, the 
leaders of the Katipunan voiced their sentiments in no mincing 
terms. Lending an unprejudiced ear to the charges made against 
the Friars, the members of the Commission displayed their intui- 
tive regard for logic and law and graciously conceded that there 
are always two sides to every story. Accordingly, Judge William 
Howard Taft, acting as chairman of the Commission, carefully 
and impartially weighed the conflicting data presented by the 
Friars and the natives. But the data, in the reports of the Com- 
mission sent to the Government at Washington regards, for the 
most part, only the proximate history of the Friars’ claims on the 
islands. 


III 


It is from the remote history of the Friars’ claims case that 
one may obtain a proper perspective and thus more fully realize 
the justice of the demands of the religious orders on the islands. 
The history of these claims dates back to November 21, 1564, 
when a few Augustinian Friars accompanied an expedition of 
colonizers that set sail from Navidad, Mexico, to find the re- 


* All these rebel leaders owed their scholastic training to the Friars and 
were charity students at the primary and secondary schools conducted by the 
religious. Dr. Jose Rizal, popularly called the savior of his people in their 
fight for liberty, was the son of the wealthiest land owner on the Dominicans’ 
estate at Calamba. His father, a Chinese mestizo, that is, the son of a Filipino 
mother and a Chinese father, was but a poor boatsman at the time he gratui- 
tously received from the Dominicans the initial capital upon which the fortune 
of the family accumulated. Cf. Ambrose Coleman, O.P., “The Friars’ Estates 
in the Philippines.” American Catholic Quarterly Review, Vol. XXX, no. 117 
ois 1905). Austin Craig, Lineage, Life and Labors of Jose Rizal (Manila, 

"Fred W. Atkinson, The Philippine Islands, p. 98 (New York, 1905). 
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ported Eastern El Dorado now known as the Philippine Islands.* 
The other religious orders in Spain, such as the Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Jesuits, and barefooted or discalced branch of the 
Augustinians, called the Recollects, followed the pioneer Au- 
gustinian evangelizers a short time later. Spain, fully realizing 
the incalculable civilizing influence the missioners exercised 
wherever they journeyed, granted to the various orders huge 
tracts of land for the purpose of cultivation and habitation on 
the part of the religious and the natives. All such grants were 
legally protected from confiscation by royal titles from the Span- 
ish sovereign. 

The Jesuits, the most powerful land owners on the islands, 
prior to their expulsion in 1768,° were forced to release their 
claims at that time and their titles reverted into the hands of 
the Spanish crown.’® 

The extent of the Dominican estates on the islands was 
estimated to be approximately 50,000 hectares." Some of the land 
estates had been possessed by the Dominicans for centuries and 
were legally protected from confiscation by either an acquired 
original title or a derivative title.’* 

The Augustinians held about 60,000 hectares of land, 20,000 
of which were situated in a desolate and barren valley of the 
Cagayan River. These latter estates were forced upon the order 
(as some were upon the other orders) in 1880 by Moriones, then 
Governor-General of the islands. He commanded the Friars to 
accept the supervision of the cultivation and habitation of these 
waste lands and they obeyed but with reluctance. When the 
succeeding Governor-General, Primo de Rivero, requested the 


*ibid., p. 55. 

*The Council of the Royal Chamber (Consejo de la Real Camara) at- 
tributed the Squillace riots of 1766 in Spain to the machinations of the Jesuits 
and in January, 1767 proposed the expulsion of the members of this Society 
from Spain. Using this pretext, the members of the Council induced King 
Charles III to expel all Jesuits from Spain and the Spanish possessions over- 
seas. This decree, signed on Feb. 27, 1767, took effect in the Philippines most 
probably in 1768, and especially charged the Jesuits there with having treason- 
able relations with the English and aspirations for a dominate power within the 
islands. Cf. Chapman, History of Spain, Pp. 448-57. (New York, 1918). 

* Coleman, op. cit. p. 64. This entire article is an authoritative Catholic 
account of the Friars’ estates, containing minute statistics in facts and figures 
in defense of the claims of the religious. 

* An hectare is a French unit of metric measure equivalent to 2.471 acres. 

2 The term “title” is commonly used by legal writers to describe rights or 
claims to territory. Cf. Fenwick, International Law, p. 221. (New York, 1924). 
Moore, Digest, I. Secs. 80-81. Government Printing Office, (Washington, 
1906.) 
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return of the cultivated lands to the government, the Friars 
vehemently protested their claims and defended their rights. 
They had spent enormous sums of money on the installation of 
irrigation systems for the proper cultivation of the land, con- 
verting what before seemed uninhabitable into estates of bounty 
and beauty. 

The Recollects had acquired about 35,000 hectares, 23,000 of 
which were situated in the sparsely settled island of Mindaro. 
More than a million dollars were expended on their estate in 
Imus, in the Province of Cavite, which they acquired in 1686. 
The title deeds of this expensive estate were totally destroyed 
by the revolutionists at the time of the blockade of Manila by 
the United States forces during the Spanish-American War. 

Upon all these various estates there existed an extensively 
devised system of land distribution to the natives. This system 
was founded upon a rental basis and the natives could in due 
time acquire an outright derivative title of ownership to land, if 
they showed their willingness to comply with certain strict regu- 
lations as laid down by their benefactors, the Friars. That the 
rental fees were ever made exorbitant by the Friars is contrary 
to facts, and if abuses existed in this regard they are to be 
wholly attributed to the secret practice of sub-letting, carried on 
by groups of wealthy natives.* Anent this point it is worthy, 
in the interest of truth, to note an utterance of the once Gov- 
ernor-General of the Islands, William Howard Taft: “It is prob- 
able that the encomiendas frequently violated the restrictions 
which were put upon them in dealing with the natives; but there 
is nothing to show that the Friars winked at this or that they did 
not continue to act sincerely as the protectors of the natives 
down to the beginning of the last century.”**> Again: “So great 
and complete became the control the Friars exercised over the 


* Coleman, op. cit. p. 75. A table stating exact statistics of 1896 regarding 
the Dominican estate at Calamba is shown. Like the other orders the Domini- 
cans charged about ten per cent. of the total produce of rice and merely one 
and one-half per cent. of sugar, the latter product being involved in more labor 
and expense on the part of the natives. 

“The publication of the famous volume of Dr. Jose Rizal, “Noli Me 
Tangere” in Europe and its adaptation by William Dean Howells in America, 
called “An Eagle Flight,” caused a furore of resentment against the Friars. 
It was instrumental in causing the natives on the islands to refuse to pay to the 
Friars there rental fees and they did so only after the Supreme Court of 
~— upheld the rights of the Friars to exact such fees for the loans of their 
ands. 

*® Address, delivered before the Chautauqua Society, August, 11, 1904, by 
the then Secretary of War, William Howard Taft. p. 7, (italics ours). 
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natives by reason of their life-long attention to the work of 
Christianizing and teaching the natives, that Spain had not the 
slightest difficulty in policing the islands for nearly three cen- 
turies,””?° 


IV 


The remote and proximate history of the case thus presented 
in brief survey, one may consider the points of law involved in 
the case and also the negotiations between the Holy See and the 
United States Government in an effort to effect its solution. 

A case in American law, previous to but analogous with the 
Friars’ case, is presented in the proceedings of United States v. 
Percheman (1833).17 This case, settled in the United States 
Supreme Court, presents points of law identical to those in the 
Friars’ Case. The only appreciable differences between the two 
cases are the following facts: (1) the plaintiff in the Friars’ 
case was the Church, in the Percheman case an individual lay- 
man, (2) the Percheman case was settled’ by the usual court 
procedure, while the Friars’ case gave rise to a most unusual process 
of negotiations which is considered to have constituted “an anabolous 
case” in the history of international law."* 

In the Percheman case the plaintiff claimed about 2,000 acres 
of land in Florida under a grant ceded by the Spanish Govern- 
ment in 1815, while such territory was under Spanish dominion. 
The plaintiff, about to lose all his land interests, appealed from 
court to court, until his case finally appeared before the United 
States Supreme Court. Chief Justice Marshall, in rendering the 
decision in favor of the plaintiff, stated a law regarding such 
claims that has become a classic passage in the annals of Ameri- 
can judicial proceedings.’® So pointedly pertinent to the Friars’ 
Claims Case is this passage that one excerpt in particular is wor- 
thy of quoting: “It is very unusual even in cases of conquest for 
the conqueror to do more than to displace the sovereign and 





* ibid., p. 8. 

"7 Peters 51, 86. 

* Cf. Simeon E. Baldwin, “The Mission of Governor Taft to the Vatican,” 
Yale Law Journal, November, 1902 

” The following treaties, all containing provisions based on the same prin- 
ciple relative to the instance, case show the declaratcry tenor the case held in 
subsequent international law: Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo with Mexico, 
(1848), Art. viii; Gadsen Treaty with Mexico, (1848), Arts. v, and vi. Treaty 
with Russia for ‘the cession of Alaska, (1867), Art. iii; Treaty of Paris, with 
Spain, (1898), Art. ix. The last named treaty is especially applicable to the 
Friars’ Claims Case. 
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assume dominion over the country. The modern usage of na- 
tions, which has become law, would be violated; that sense of 
justice and right which is acknowledged and felt by the whole 
civilized world would be outraged, if private property should be 
generally confiscated and private rights annulled. The people 
change their allegiance; their relations to the ancient sovereign 
is dissolved; but their relations to each other, and their rights of 
property, remain undisturbed. . . . A cession of territorys, 
never understood to be a cession of the property belonging to 
the inhabitants. . . . The cession of a territory by its name 
from one sovereign to another . . . would be necessarily 
understood to pass the sovereignty only, and not to interfere 
with private property.””° 


V 


As a final treatment of the Friars’ case here, the method of 
settling the difficulty is of paramount importance. The pro- 
ceedings for the settlement of the problem commenced after the 
Taft Commission had sent in the reports of conditions on the 
islands. A complete impasse had been reached, and President 


Roosevelt was veritably in a quandary as to the next move he 
should make to effect an amicable settlement of this disconcert- 
ing situation. He finally hit upon the idea of conferring with 
his personal friend, that most able Churchman, Cardinal Gibbons. 
Inviting the Cardinal to the White House, Roosevelt reviewed 
the situation with him, and the portion of that memorable con- 
versation especially applicable to the Friars’ claims is most wor- 
thy of quoting: 


Cardinal Gibbons: I observe, Mr. President, that you are desirous 
of obtaining an agreement for the settlement 
of the Friar land question in the Philippines. 

Pres. Roosevelt: Your Eminence, that is the greatest difficulty 
Iam having. It is one problem which at pres- 
ent completely baffles me. I know that there 
must be a settlement in order to bring about 


Francis B. Sayre, “Change of Sovereignty and Private Ownership of 
Land,” American Journal of International Law, Vol. 12, 1918, pp. 475-497. A 
copious list of cases following the Percheman case appears on page 481. For 
the question of expropriated religious properties, cf. Pamphlet 37. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Awards rendered by the Hague Tribunal, 
September, 1920, in the matter of Expropriated Religious Properties in 
Portugal. 
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permanent peace in the Islands and I have tried 
my best to bring about a settlement. Mr. Taft 
also has done his utmost, and we are both 
powerless. 

Cardinal Gibbons: On what terms do you wish to make a settle- 
ment, Mr. President? 

Pres. Roosevelt: The main question is, of course, the price to 
be paid. If we can arrange that I believe that 
the other things can be adjusted. 

Cardinal Gibbons: Would you be disposed to tell me of your 
terms, both as to price and other general con- 
ditions? 

Pres. Roosevelt: Oh, yes. The utmost which it seems possible 
to obtain the consent of Congress to paying 
for these lands is about $7,000,000. We wish 
to recall the lands to other purchasers in com- 
paratively small holdings, so that the Friars 
will no longer be a factor in the economic sit- 
uation in the Philippines. 

Cardinal Gibbons: I will undertake, Mr. President, to obtain a 
settlement for you on the terms which you 
state. I have no suggestion of my own to 
make on the subject.*! 


In the meantime, Cardinal Rampolla, on the advice of Pope 
Leo XIII wrote to Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, asking him 
to try to effect peace and order in the Philippines. This letter 
was crossing the sea at the same time a letter was sent by the 
United States Government to the Vatican. President Roosevelt 
entrusted the entire negotiations to his Secretary of War, Elihu 
Root, in order that the proceedings between the Holy See and 
the United States would assume a military rather than a direct 
diplomatic character.**” Archbishop Ireland and Bishop O’Gor- 
man, of Sioux Falls, conferred with the Secretary of State, John 
Hay, and the Secretary of War, Elihu Root. All in turn con- 
ferred with the President and negotiations were thus opened be- 
tween the United States and the Holy See. 

A commission was appointed, the personnel of which com- 
prised: Chairman, William Howard Taft, Judge Smith of the 





* Allen Sinclair Will, Life of Cardinal Gibbons, Vol. II. Chap. XXXIV. 
(New York, 1922). 
* cf. Baldwin, op. cit. p. 5. 
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Supreme Court of Manila (a Catholic), Bishop O’Gorman, acting 
as ecclesiastical adviser, and Major Porter, of the Judge Advo- 
cate’s Bureau of the United States Army, acting as the official 
bearer of dispatches. Early in May, 1902, this commission sailed 
for Rome and on June 5, they had their first audience with His 
Holiness Leo XIII. 

The proceedings opened when Mr. Taft presented to His 
Holiness a letter from President Roosevelt. In this letter was 
stated congratulations to His Holiness on his jubilee year and 
the fervent hope that the question about to be discussed be 
settled in a way satisfactory to all concerned. A visit was then 
made by the members of the Commission to Cardinal Rampolla 
and the members of the Vatican Commission, formed to settle 
the affair.22 A joint meeting of the two conference committees 
took place on June 17, resulting in the discussion and agreement 
of all points of ecclesiastical and civil law involved in the case. A 
printed pamphlet, containing the elucidations of the case, was 
presented to the members of both Commissions. On July 9, 1902, 
the Vatican issued a reply to Secretary of War Root.** In this 
reply of the Vatican were contained twelve articles upon which 
the Church was willing to agree to settle the Friars’ Claims. The 
purchase of the lands of the various orders in the Philippines by 
the United States Government, and an establishment of a tribu- 
nal of arbitration to settle internal conditions on the islands be- 
tween the Church and State, were two of the most salient points 
expressed in the reply. The twelfth and last article of the reply 
stated that the Holy See, “in the sphere of action which is in its 
competence, shall use all its influence for pacification of the 
Philippine Islands in favor of their. adhesion to the established 
government, and it shall prevent all political opposition on the 
part of the clergy, both regular and secular.” 

The United States Commission finally agreed to the terms 
as stated by the Vatican Commission and they in turn informed 
the Holy See that the sum of $7,000,000 would be paid the reli- 
gious orders for their land claims. On July 18, the United States 
Commission ended its most amicable mission to the Vatican. 
The entire proceedings were carried out in a most admirable 
spirit of good will for a final settlement of the perplexing situa- 


* The personnel of the Vatican Commission comprised: Cardinals Serafino 
Vannutelli, Rampolla, Gotti, Steinhuber, and Vives y Tuto. 

*cf; Francis T. Fury. Life of Leo XIII. Pp. 537-544. An excellent 
account of the entire proceedings between the two Commissions is here pre- 
sented. 
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tion. On July 21, His Holiness Pope Leo XIII graciously granted 
another audience to the members of the United States Commis- 
sion and expressed his congratulations to them for their display 
of professional skill and tactfulness in rendering their decision. 
To each member he presented an appropriate gift and forwarded 
through Bishop O’Gorman an exquisite mosaic and a letter of 
friendship and esteem for President Roosevelt. 

Thus came to a most memorable close the anomalous case 
in international law . . . the Friars’ Claims Case. 





THE THIRD SORROWFUL MYSTERY 


JOHN McLARNEY, O.P. 


The Lord of glory sits in mockery: 

A trembling reed bespeaks His sceptral rule; 

A thorny crown is wrought by artistry 

That leers and spits at Wisdom made a Fool. 

A scarlet mantle shames His Innocence, 

His Face befouled in tributary rheum, 

While blows pay homage to Omnipotence: 
“The King of Jews!”—the King of tears and doom. 


Lord Jesus, let this laggard soul be whipped 

And drilled in scorn and disciplined in dole 

To run the coorse; of prides gross vesture stripped, 
To press on to the guerdon at the goal: 

The crown of life, the joy of one who mourns, 
The everlasting diadem of thorns. 








Political Theory and Law in Medieval Spain. By Marie R. Madden, Ph.D. 
Foreword by Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J., Chairman, Graduate Faculty 
of Political Philosophy, Fordham University. New York: Fordham 
University Press, 1930. $4.00. 


This attractively written work is a distinct contribution to that 
field of political philosophy wherein there is a dearth of scholarly 
researches from Catholic centres of learning. 

In a highly suggestive summary of continental foundations in 
law and government, Father Millar amply justifies the researches of 
his accomplished scholar, Dr. Madden, by presenting to the reader 
this provocative paradox: “But one of the features of the problem 
of law and government little adverted to when approached from a 
historical point of view is the peculiar paradox that whereas the law 
of the Protestant speaking companies is decidedly Catholic in its 
original fundamental principles, the legal tradition of the Latin and 
Catholic countries is fundamentally pagan in its underlying philos- 
ophy and anti-Christian in many of its principles.” The existence 
of this chimera is attributed to a two-fold cause: the effective dis- 
semination of Protestant propaganda disparaging the Catholic tra- 
dition in legal concepts; and the unwarranted contention in most 
legal histories that the English Common Law is but an unmodified 
exposition of the old and essentially pagan Roman Law as culminat- 
ing in the Justinian Code. 

The author, Dr. Madden, admirably sustains the interest aroused 
in the prefatory remarks, presenting in her introduction some ex- 
tremely significant statements in justification of her laborious re- 
searches in her chosen field. One excerpt from the introduction may 
suffice to establish the claim for the need of a general rapprochement 
to the history of jurisprudence: ‘“The thought is clearly being voiced 
that Spain is the mother of European culture, particularly in law and 
government, those twin institutions within which social character is 
nourished and supported, and as this study proceeds, the true role of 
Spain emerges from the fogs of myth and misrepresentation.” 

The main thesis being presented, Dr. Madden then divides her 
work into a two-fold division. The first part treats of the principles 
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of the theory and law in medieval Spain; while the second part deals 
with the presentation of the principles as practically applied to the 
various types of Spanish government. 

In the first part a penetrating resume of the Spanish political 
theories from the time of St. Isidore of Seville is presented. Brought 
to a consciousness of their legal heritage by Isidore, the Spanish 
jurists since his time have always displayed a veritable passion for 
the administration of justice through the method of legal processes. 
Objective principles of law, based on the inviolable precepts emanat- 
ing from the eternal and natural laws, gave a perennial vitality to 
Spanish jurisprudence, whose effect will be as potent in the future as 
it was in the past and is at present. The thirteenth century saw for 
a time an academic conflict of Spanish jurists weighing the relative 
merits of the tenets of the old Justinian Code (the culmination of the 
legal genius of Rome) and the still older precepts of law as embodied 
in sundry texts of Sacred Scripture, commented upon so profoundly 
and profusely by the early Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church. 
The final outcome of this medieval joust was the acceptance of the 
essentially Catholic traditions in law as propounded by St. Augustine 
(that combination of the best of Roman culture, purged of its pagan 
implications) and the subsequent writers of the Middle Ages. It 
remained for Isidore and his followers to embody such a tradition 
into the codes of law in their native land of Spain. How well they 
accomplished this task is shown by the author of this work. 

The second division shows the practical workings of this Catholic 
tradition as it existed in the various types of Spanish government. 
The kingship, the councils of the King, the municipalities and the 
Cortes, are each given special treatment of exposition; until we arrive 
at the concluding statement to the effect that the Spanish theory of 
government revolves around a clearly defined pivotal point: a com- 
mon origin and a common destiny sustained by the theological virtues 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

As a few works of adverse comment on this work, it is to be 
noted that on page nine in the footnote there appears a slight but 
wholly unwarranted misrepresentation of an internationally known 
scholar. Aside from the sweeping statement relative to some opinions 
in the work referred to, the appearance of the honorary prefix ‘Dom’ 
to the name of a member of the Order of Preachers is extremely 
misleading. It is to be hoped that such a discrepancy will not mar the 
subsequent edition this work most deservedly merits. P. E. R. 
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Moral Theology. Vol. II.. By the Rev. John A. McHugh, O.P., and the 
Rev. Charles J. Callan. O.P. Pp. viii-802. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner. $5.00. 


It is a worthy contribution to the peace and efficiency of a busy 
priest to put into his hands a book that will converse with him and 
advise him on problems that arise in the work of his sacred ministry. 
It is more than probable that priests will credit Fathers McHugh and 
Callan with making such a contribution. In this country and in these 
days, if there are not new problems, the old problems have new 
fringes. The country, confronted with them, appreciates a clear-cut 
analysis and solution of them. Wherefore, the eagerly awaited second 
volume of Moral Theology is enthusiastically welcomed. With the 
first volume it completes a very comprehensive treatment of the 
Catholic norms of morality. 

In these volumes, the scholarly Dominicans have achieved an im- 
posing structure. Its foundations are embedded in solid rock, the 
sound principles of Saint Thomas. It lifts itself heavenward, built 
of the enduring granite of his doctrine. Throughout it is reinforced 
with the sturdy network of his design. For in following the order 
of the Angelic Doctor in the organization of material, the authors 
have garnered of “that incomparable technique” and “superlative de- 
gree of logical acumen,” which, as Doctor Grabmann says, is mani- 
fested in the Summa Theologica. Bu supplementing from the best 
modern authorities, ample provision has been made for present day 
needs. Specific details are furnished where there is warrant for 
them. It is luminously equipped with sufficient examples that aptly 
illustrate. In paying special heed to questions connected with mod- 
ern life, the authors have reared their structure to such lofty heights 
that it scrapes the sky. 

This work is not intended to supplant the Latin text-books used 
in Our seminaries, and it purposefully eschews the method that merely 
cites authors and quotes opinions. 

The subjects taken up in the second volume begin with the moral 
virtues, viz., prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance. The tract 
on justice is quite exhaustive and gives no little attention to judges and 
lawyers. On page 116, we note that the omission of a “not” results 
in a misinterpretation of the ruling of Canon 2350. The question 
following deals with the duties of particular classes of men, viz., 
members of the church and members of domestic and civil society. 
{n this latter part, there is found a very satisfying application of those 
principles of moral conduct connected with married life, which have 
been so pointedly reiterated and brought to the attention of all peoples 
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by the recent papal encyclical on Marriage. The last part of this 
volume considers the sacraments, in general and particularly. It is 
finished off with a bibliography and a very adequate index to the two 
volumes. 

Fathers McHugh and Callan have produced a Moral Theology 
worthy of their indefatigable scholarship and of universal consid- 
eration. G. G.. C. 


Wolsey. By Hilaire Belloc. Pp. xii-336. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 5.00. 


A year ago, Mr. Belloc, in his Richelieu outlined the policies and 
processes as a result of which the cleavage of Europe into northern 
Protestant and Southern Catholic wings became more or less defin- 
itive. Now, going back a century, he analyses the career of one more 
of those Royal Ministers who, glorying in the style and the Purple 
of a Prince of the Roman Church used that power and prestige 
mortally to wound it, for if, in the seventeenth century, Richelieu 
prevented the overthrow of the crystallizing Protestant kingdoms of 
Germany and the Netherlands, Wolsey, by reason of his share in the 
Henrician schism, made possible that Protestant England which, un- 
der Elizabeth and James I, was to be the sheet anchor of a none too 
stable Protestant Germany. 

Neither Wolsey nor Richelieu willed the result, the inevitable 
result, of their activities: both were, at heart, Catholic, but neither 
was spiritual and hence their worldly outlook, not corrected by reli- 
gion, was to result in serious damage to the Church. Richelieu how- 
ever shows to better advantage than his English brother, for he, at 
least, was primarily a statesman and a patriot who subordinated self 
to King and Country while with Wolsey ambition, ostentation and 
avarice were of prime concern. But, one result of this is to make Mr. 
Belloc’s latest book more of a biography than his earlier one. He 
really tells us more of the man, though, of course, political considera- 
tions play a great role here as elsewhere with the author. On the 
whole, Mr. Belloc, though unsparing in criticism, is sympathetic. He 
can appreciate the sublime egotism and supreme self-confidence of 
Wolsey, his aggressiveness and his administrative ability, while con- 
demning his lack of real vision. The author notes the fundamental 
flaw in the character of his subject. This is precisely what makes 
Mr. Belloc so much superior to his contemporaries. He seizes the 
imagination and the intelligence of his readers, who, though they may 
deny his conclusions, cannot avoid an honest consideration of the 
facts and their implications. 
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Whether one agrees with Mr. Belloc or not, and there is some 
room for disagreement even for Catholics, he has contributed once 
again, a study which cannot be ignored in any effort to appreciate the 
stages by which the unity of Catholic Europe has been shivered to 
flinders, politically, religiously and intellectually. A. M. T. 


Introduction to the Theological Summa of St. Thomas, by Dr. Martin 
Grabmann. Authorized translation from the second, revised and en- 
larged edition of the original German by John S. Zybura, Ph.D. St. 
Louis: B. Herder & Co., $2.00. 


The Summa of St. Thomas was written for beginners in the- 
ology. This Introduction to the Summa Theologica from the pen of 
Dr. Grabmann is especially adapted for those in the same situation 
today. It will give the student in theology an idea of what the 
Summa is, how it came to be written, and its influence in the field of 
theology since the thirteenth century. Having been introduced to 
this classic of the Angelic Doctor’s, the student will be stimulated to 
use the text of St. Thomas and thus know his doctrine at first hand 
instead of from the numerous commentaries on it. 

As a background the author first of all gives us an idea of the 
Summae in general, and sketches a picture of the intellectual life of 
the thirteenth century. Then he traces the historical origin of the 
various parts of the Summa Theologica and the other writings of St. 
Thomas and convincingly establishes their dates. He does not under- 
value the latter in relation to the Summa, but rather emphasizes the 
fact that they are closely related in doctrine. For many questions, 
which are treated briefly in the Summa, are discussed more fully in 
his other works. 

Then he examines the spirit and form of the Summa. He points 
out that the prologue not only indicates the aim and method of St. 
Thomas but also contains a brief commentary on the educational 
methods of his time. We see St. Thomas as a reformer in education 
as well as a professor par excellence. The written testimony of his 
pupils is a beautiful tribute to the devotion which the Prince of the 
Schools had for his students, and the Summa is the product of a 
scholar who saw the faults of the classroom and rectified them in a 
magnificent manner. Before the Summa of St. Thomas there was 
no systematic theological synthesis for beginners of sacred doctrine. 
The text-books used in the schools—especially the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard were lacking in a uniform arrangement of material and the 
commentaries on these tended to impede rather than help the progress 
of novices in theology. St. Thomas therefore eliminated all extrane- 
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ous matter which had little didactic value. Where there was confusion 
in arrangement and profuseness in exposition, he substituted order 
and brevity thus avoiding repetitions which weary the student and 
lessen his attention. 

Excellent advice is given in the third chapter on how we should 
interpret and use the Summa. This chapter shows the full import of 
the truth that “St. Thomas is his own interpreter.” Finally the entire 
work is outlined and the excellent qualities of the various parts are 
commented upon. 

This revised /ntroduction is worthy of a large circulation. Dr. 
Zybura, who has done much for the spread of Thomism, is to be 
congratulated for the excellent translation. 1, Ss 


Universities American, English, German. By Abraham Flexner. Pp. x-381. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


Bulletin No. 23 of the Carnegie Foundation revealed certain 
facts more or less familiar to the people of the country at large re- 
garding the present state of athletics in American Colleges. Doctor 
Flexner’s latest work proposes to direct public opinion concerning the 
more serious side of University life. 


The book is divided into four parts, in the first of which the author 


’” 


presents his “Idea of a Modern University,” devoting the three 
remaining sections to a detailed consideration of the present status of 
American, English and German centers of learning in an effort to 
see whether or not they fit his theory that “a University is essentially 
a seat of learning, devoted to the conservation of knowledge, the in- 
crease of systematic knowledge, and the training of students well 
above the secondary level.”’ (p. 230) 

Throughout he unhesitatingly and painstakingly exposes the 
real condition surrounding present-day University life. America he 
regards as being in possession of the most money, the best equipment, 
in a word, the greatest material advantages, and the least judgment. 
England is not financially secure, but her intellectual salvation is as- 
sured by the sturdy traditions exemplified in Oxford and Cambridge. 
Germany is in the best condition of all three, for she continues to 
maintain a high intellectual standard and respect for the old cultural 
ideals, as embodied in his theory that a University should give 
“Knowledge, culture, the power of expression, character, manners, 
a rare balancing and maturing of qualities calculated to equip men to 
meet with dignity and competency the responsibilities of life.” 
(p. 274.) 
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More than half the book is given to a survey of conditions in 
American Universities. Among other things he castigates the Amer- 
ican tendency to turn a University into a business, condemning 
specifically the Harvard Business School, Columbia, Chicago and 
Wisconsin Universities. He severely criticizes the absurdities prev- 
alent in many places in introducing “fads,” involving ad hoc instruc- 
tion and job-analyses, and the consequences of a crowded curriculum 
and excessive standardization, concluding that “a sound sense of 
values has not been preserved within American Universities.” (p.44) 
Nevertheless he admits that some real and serious work is being done 
in Graduate schools and Medical institutes. However, he distinguishes 
between training for a particular occupation or business and education 
in the broad, cultural sense. He takes for granted the theory of 
“transfer of training’—a point upon which modern educators are by 
no means agreed. His criticism of “Educational Methods” and 
technique will not be readily acceptable to the bulk of American 
teachers, without, at least some modifications and distinctions. 

The result of forty years’ experience and special study of Univer- 
sity life, this work is an admirable piece of research. It is scientific, 
though popularly written, thorough, scholarly, but nevertheless 
incomplete. He speaks of ideals and a philosophy, while ignoring 
completely the only secure foundation on which such elementals can 
be based. He has fallen into the error of many other of our moderns, 
who relegate religion to a subsidiary place among the social sciences. 
It is not merely putting the cart before the horse; it is taking the 
horse from between the shafts and putting him in the wagon. More- 
over, in the first sentence of this four hundred page volume, the 
writer makes his only reference to “an eminent Oxonian, Cardinal 
Newman.” This is decidedly unfair treatment of a man whose schol- 
arship and vision have earned him a place among the world’s real 
educators. We recommend a serious re-reading of Newman’s “Idea” 
to anyone who would appraise at its true worth Doctor Flexner’s 
searching and not altogether unbiased study. M. A. O'C. 


The Natural Moral Law According to St. Thomas and Suarez. By Walter 
Farrell, O.P., S.T.Lr. Pp. 155. Ditchling: St. Dominic’s Press. 1930. 


This is a doctoral dissertation presented by the author to the 
University of Fribourg. It examines clearly and profoundly the two 
chief Christian theories of law and attempts an evaluation of each. 
The result of the inquiry is not the presentation of a new theory, but 
rather an exposition of the fundamental principles of St. Thomas’ 
conception of law. The explanation and criticism ofSuarez’ widely- 
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accepted theory, diametrically opposed to that of St. Thomas, assists 
in placing the profound analysis of the Angelic Doctor in bold relief. 
By graphically tracing the divergence to its roots in the psychological 
question of the “imperium,” the author enables us to grasp and ap- 
preciate the fundamental difference in conception of the two great 
teachers, who represent the antipodes in Scholastic philosophy. 

Though he does not neglect the commentators, the author is 
more intent on letting St. Thomas speak for himself through copious 
quotations, which is as it should be. The conclusions are strictly in 
accord with the thought of Aquinas, and if any one would quarrel 
with the complexity of the solution, in contrast to the excessive sim- 
plification of the commentators, let him remember the complexity of 
man’s nature in which the solution has its roots. 

The difficult section on “obligation” is searching, satisfying and 
is deftly presented, while the very obvious objections to the innateness 
of the Moral Law are carefully forestalled by a strict evaluation of 
the term “innate” in reference to each of the three elements of the 
Law. The entire subject has been carefully and exhaustively con- 
sidered, and students’ treatise on law will be sure to find assistance 
in this book. Occasionally Father Farrell obscures the thought and 
annoys the reader by Anglicizing Latin words without translating 


them, e. g., “convenience” on page 106, and again on page 147, hardly 
bears the meaning of the Latin “convenientia.” The printing, which 
abounds in typographical errors, is the worst bit of work we have 
seen from the usually excellent St. Dominic’s Press. Gc &. 


A Newman Synthesis. Arranged by Erich Przywara, S.J. Pp. xv-379. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1931. $3.00. 


The appearance of this volume is significant, since it is an indi- 
cation of the position that Newman is assuming, not only in the Cath- 
olic thought of this century, but in Catholic theology as well. Too 
often the great English cardinal is considered merely as a man of let- 
ters, an admirable stylist, albeit in grave danger of sinking into that 
literary limbo where dwell the great unread. The greatest English 
religious philosopher of the nineteenth century is now being studied 
with that detail accorded only the great intellectual figures, an atten- 
tion which he has long deserved, and richly repays. 

Fr. Przywara has endeavored to arrange Newman’s religious 
ideas into a system by choosing various passages from his works and 
weaving them into a systematic whole. The publishers have called it 
“A Newman Summa” which naturally suggests a comparison with 
The Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. It might be noted that Ernest 
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Dimnet has remarked somewhere that Newman has not once quoted 
from St. Thomas. 

The present volume concerns the three stages of man’s spiritual 
growth: fallen man’s path to Christianity; his conviction of Chris- 
tianity ; and redeemed man’s path in Christianity. Man’s conscience, 
apprehending the greatness and mysteriousness of God, makes him 
aware of his own sinful weakness and misery, and the need of God’s 
help. Christ, fulfilling the prophecies of the Old Testament during 
His life on this earth, established His Church, and lives on in it, so 
that redeemed man, becoming a little child, and surrendering himself 
to divine guidance by a life lived from and in God, may attain the 
Beatific Vision. 

The various chapters, divided and subdivided into sections, are 
headed by an analytical summary which will prove exceedingly help- 
ful in its terse synopsis of the following sections. 

Fr. Przywara is to be commended for his splendid work. New- 
man enthusiasts will welcome a book which contains so many satisfy- 
ing selections from his works, and those who have failed to know 
him, daunted perhaps by the prospect of wading through the thirty- 
odd volumes of his theological writings, will rejoice in a work which 
makes his thought so easily accessible. It is to be regretted however 
that the compiler failed to include any of the beautiful things that 
Newman wrote about Our Lady. W. S. 


Isabella of Spain. By William Thomas Walsh. Pp. xix-484. Illustrated. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $5.00. 


Perhaps no woman in history so deeply influenced her own 
nation and generation as Isabella of Spain. To many her name 
summons grim memories of Inquisitorial holocausts or, at best, it 
recalls the legend of a queen pawning her jewels to help defray the 
expenses of Columbus’ expedition. But to understand fully the life 
of an individual, and especially the life of those more prominent per- 
sons, it is necessary to transport oneself back to their time and study 
the political and moral influences most likely to have a bearing upon 
their character. This Mr. Walsh has successfully done and he por- 
trays vividly the true Isabella of Spain. A deeply religious child she 
refused “to join the debaucheries” of the Court of Henry IV. Her 
marriage with Fernando of Aragon which she secretly arranged, 
united forever the two powerful kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. 
Isabella’s right to the throne, however, was contested and she first of 
all had to fight the War of Succession. Some of the most interesting 
pages of the volume deal with the two campaigns of the war in 1475 
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and 1479. Resolved to be a queen in fact as well as in name, she now 
set about the reconstruction of the kingdom and established the Her- 
mandad as a purely domestic police with full powers to execute 
justice over murderers and criminals of every class. Her justice 
filled the country with terror by its cold thoroughness and it was “the 
more terrible because it was felt to be impartial and incorruptible.” 
Then followed the Inquisition invoked as a war measure to complete 
the unification of Spain. She who had calmly ordered the execution 
of so many thieves and murderers would hardly hesitate to exact 
conformity from those who were guilty of even a greater crime— 
heresy. 

In the final struggle for the conquest of Granada—the last 
stronghold of the Moors in Spain—Isabel earns the title of “the Last 
Crusader.” Undoubtedly to her more than to anyone else is due the 
success of the Spaniards. She was in the saddle day and night, 
making a swift round of the cities and castles, ordering supplies, 
thinking even of medicine and nurses, and as a last resort calling to 
arms all men in Andalusia under seventy years of age. She knew 
not the meaning of the word ‘impossible.’ When the great difficulty 
of bringing heavy guns over the only narrow rugged mountain pass 
to storm the castles of Cambil and Ribahar was discovered, it was by 
“order and solicitude of the Queen” that six thousand sappers and 
pioneers cut in twelve days nine miles of traversable road, and 
the Moors, “who had been laughing at the chagrin of the Christians, 
looked out one morning to see the black noses of heavy lombards, 
drawn by great oxen, come slowly through a gap in the mountain 
side.” 

With the conquest of Granada and the expulsion of the Jews, 
Spain achieved territorial and spiritual unity and its Golden Age was 
already in sight. Concentration within was to be accompanied by 
expansion without. Columbus, chiefly under the patronage of Isa- 
bella, was to discover a new land and to secure for Spain great power 
and wealth. 

As a ruler Isabella was most successful but the same cannot be 
said of her private life. She had to suffer much, first from the infi- 
delity of her husband and secondly from the misfortunes of her 
children, all of whom either died young or married unhappily. Her 
only son died at the age of nineteen; one of her daughters, Juana, 
wife of the Archduke Philip, went insane and the fate of Catherine 
of Aragon is only too well known. The dramatic style of the author 
makes the book a most interesting, fascinating one for the general 
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reader and his use of valuable documents, hitherto not available, will 
prove a great aid to the student of the history of civilization. 
C. H. M. 


Selected Poems of Thomas Walsh. Pp. xxx-257. New York: The Dial 
Press. $2.50. 


To the reader of this book will come the conviction that no more 
fitting monument could have been erected to the memory of Thomas 
Walsh. For this volume of verse, selected from his other books and 
unpublished poems, is truly representative of the best work of this 
peer of American poets of the last quarter century. 

Sophisticated, scholarly, cultured and cosmopolitan; a product 
of every important civilized center of Europe and America, he ab- 
sorbed into himself most of the alien cultures of the present day, 
and especially of the past ages and far-off civilizations—medieval 
France, Arabia, Morocco, Italy, Persia, and Spain. He readily 
learned their languages, and devoted much of his time to translating 
the works of native authors, introducing many of them to their North 
American audiences for the first time. This was true especially of 
many Spanish writers. He was equally responsible for the transla- 
tion into Spanish of many American Authors; becoming, as it were, 
“the most noteworthy of our modern American ambassadors of 
culture.” 

Because he bore within him a great love for Spain—a love so 
natural to him that he could never explain it—the great majority of 
his poems are possessed of purely Spanish themes and so permeated 
with Spanish moods that they take on the very embodiment of native 
lyrical poetry. In the present book, such poems predominate. If 
primarily his sonnets, his lyrics, his odes, his dramatic pieces, and 
his narratives are models of quiet erudition, quaint aesthetical charm 
and abounding humor, essentially they are religious. There is in 
them no suggestion of the realistic, the skeptical; no inclination to 
“material comforts and alleviations”; only thoughts “romantic, ideal- 
istic and indulgent to dreams of sanctity and asceticism.” In a word, 
Walsh did not share the modern spirit—his was a nature essentially 
religious, and his poetry mirrored his nature. 

To his intimates this book, no doubt, will be a joy, but it ought 
also to give real pleasure to every lover of good verse, for here is 
genuine poetry, resplendent with beauty, harmony and truth. 

The memoir of John Bunker and the appreciation of Edward L. 
Keyes and Michael Williams are interesting and serve well to intro- 
duce the poet to his readers. CL. 
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Sex Education And Training In Chastity. By Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 
er Ph.D., Litt.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. XXXiX- 


The Catholic Church has always stood squarely against the pro- 
posal that mere enlightenment with regard to sexual matters will act 
as a remedy against sex aberration. Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical 
on the Christian Education of Youth, has expressed Her attitude in 
unmistakable terms: “Every method of education founded, wholly 
or in part, on the denial or forgetfulness of original sin and grace, 
and relying on the sole powers of human nature is unsound.”’ On the 
other hand, as Father Kirsch points out in his work entitled “Sex Ed- 
ucation and Training in Chastity,” under stress of modern conditions, 
the solution of the moral problem of our youth makes a proper sex in- 
struction imperative. To stand by in prudish silence while the natural 
and legitimate curiosity of our boys and girls in these matters is min- 
istered to by “evil companions, immoral books, vile movies and 
shameless advertisements,” is nothing short of criminal. It is’ no 
longer possible to accept the principal that “ignorance and piety are 
the two guardians of purity.” 

Having outlined the need of a wholesome, sound and accurate 
sex instruction, and convinced that it can not be given to classés or 
groups without doing more harm than good, Father Kirsch turns his 
attention to the fine points of the problem. At what age will individ- 
ual instruction be necessary and who shall do the instructing? The 
author is of the opinion that priests and teachers can do much to 
educate the young to purity, but the first steps in this training—of 
which sex instruction is only a part—must begin at home. It ought 
to be a strictly private and family affair. Enquiring into the practice 
of Catholic parents, he is lead to the conclusion that on the whole 
they have failed to perform a most important duty, namely, that of 
imparting to their children a sane and wholesome knowledge of the 
mysteries of life. The reason for their neglect would seem to be 
reduced either to cowardice, a false sense of shame or ignorance on 
the part of the parents themselves. Father Kirsch then proceeds to 
instruct parents how to impart sex knowledge, points to the duty of 
priests to instruct parents and offers valuable advice to priests and 
teachers as to what they can and should do when parents fail in their 
duty. 

The chapters “What Must Be Told” and “How It Must Be 
Told” are concerned with the most perplexing questions. In general 
he says, “Give children as little sex instruction as we must and as 
much training in chastity as we can.” When the child’s curiosity is 
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aroused he will ask questions, and the parents should answer them 
frankly and truthfully from the beginning, taking into account of 
course the child’s physical maturity and its psycho-sexual develop- 
ment. At all events, there seems absolutely no reason for resorting 
to fairy tales. Here is inserted a list of pamphlets and books that 
should be valuable to parents desirous of further knowledge about 
how to instruct the young. 

The author devotes a Chapter to Religious Helps to preserving 
chastity and another to the importance of “Catholic Character Edu- 
cation.” In the latter chapter he sums up his idea of a Catholic 
training in chastity in these words: “Give a solid religious training 
in general, especially in the use of the Sacraments; begin early to 
instruct the mind as to self control in general, with simple applica- 
tions to the sex instinct, while replying frankly to sincere questions 
in private; and try fully to instruct the child whenever the occasion 
requires.” In other words, it is the opinion of the author that “ade- 
quate training in chastity can be accomplished only in union with a 
complete Christian education,” a point of view well in accord with the 
time-honored principles so clearly restated by Pope Pius XI, in the 
encyclical already quoted in this review. 

“Sex Education And Training In Chastity” is a sound, frank, 
and at the same time, delicate treatment of an age old problem. It is 
intended, needless to say, for the mature mind, and recommends itself 
highly to all concerned with the care of souls, to parents, priests and 
teachers—to all responsible for the training of the young and cog- 
nizant of the rights of the latter—to non-Catholics as well as Cath- 
olics. The foreword has been written by His Grace, John T. 
McNicholas, the Archbishop of Cincinnati. L. A. A. 


The Catholic Church and Bolshevism. Seven Lectures by the Rev. John A. 
McClorey, S.J. Pp. vii-110. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.00. 


In a direct and forceful discussion of the nature, causes, effects 
and remedies of the present economic crisis, Father McClorey points 
out that the remote causes may be traced, on no less than the author- 
ity of Leo XIII, to the political disorders of the last century and a 
half, and that the proximate influences are not the work of any one 
factor or class. The radical poor, blistered by the pernicious doctrines 
of socialism and ever crying for rights and neglecting duties, share 
the blame with the radical rich who, fortified behind the steel barrier 
of machinery, sit contentedly in the calm of the wretched right that is 
born of might, in an intellectual as well as in a physical sense. 

The state, ever powerful as a legislative and moral force, must 
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take a certain position in the conflict for the protection of the integrity 
of both capital and labor, recognizing the advantage of a juncture 
with the Church in a sturdy effort to lead both from their errors with 
the profitable stratagem of charity. 

In many passages the author paints no vague picture of the dire 
effects of neglect and idleness and spares no pains in his prediction 
of the tragic results for all concerned consequent upon the refusal of 
responsible agencies to work for reconstruction. The gallantry and 
dignity of the mission of reform is thrust before the reader with the 
force of invincible logic and the grace of a distinguished rhetorician. 
The unbiased treatment of strikes, the succinct exposition of the 
philosophy of private ownership and the lofty exhortation in the 
name of charity, which God-like virtue should be the root and sub- 
stance of all corrective movements, deserve the special attention of 
the reader. The author enters a plea for the abused middle class, and 
his chapter on machinery, the tireless weapon of business which of 
late years has been working not wisely but too well, pictures the 
paralysis of mechanical power which is the nemesis of an over-zealous 
and ego-centric efficiency. 

The author’s repeated assertion that the angry voices of discon- 
tent represent not merely “the flush and glow of radical thinking,” 
but a perilously unbalanced social condition, is a warning that should 
elicit from his readers the admission that correction must not be con- 
fined to amelioration of the working classes but must spend itself in 
an unselfish and universal readjustment of all the elements of modern 
society. This idea, in fact, colors the entire book, and it is perhaps 
because of its appeal to all the forces of reform that the title does noi 
express its content. “The Catholic Church,” although seldom absent 
from the scene, appears only as one factor in the programme of 
reconstruction and the point at issue between the Church and “Bol- 
shevism,” a name which is not met more than a dozen times through- 
out one hundred and ten pages, is not clearly indicated. One would 
expect from the title a scientific survey of the philosophic, religious 
or diplomatic differences between Rome and Moscow; but the book 
concerns itself with the more generic “socialism” rather than the 
doctrines of the predominating portion of the Social Democratic 
party which now directs the destinies of Russia. 

The book is timely. The compelling personality of the author, 
well known to thousands who have had the privilege of listening to 
his eloquent preaching, is everywhere evident in its pages. It should 
appeal to all classes of society, for no one is immune from the evils 
of the social problem. J. McL. 
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Cases of International Law (American Case Book Series). Edited by 
S60. O. Hudson. St. Paul: West Publishing Co. Pp. xxxv-1538. 


The development of international law and its extension to all 
the knotty questions arising between nations as a consequence of the 
World War make apparent the timeliness of a new case book. Nu- 
merous involved cases of arbitration, alterations in treaty provisions, 
the work of many claims commissions, and other minor but salient 
features have changed the aspect of problems confronting the inter- 
national jurist. Hence the decisions in international law cases since 
the great conflict are extremely important in their relation to past 
precedents and to future contingencies in international law. Pro- 
fessor Hudson has sensed the situation. A perusal of his work will 
convince the reader that there is present an authoritative tenor, both 
as regards the selection of cases and in the manner of their presenta- 
tion. His sound and scholarly treatment raises this collection above 
the mere discriminatory compilation. The pacific relations of States 
has been emphasized and less stress has been placed on the rights 
and duties of nations during the time of war. The subject of Neu- 
trality has been considered at great length, and it is interesting to note 
that a large number of the decisions, many of which are of interna- 
tional tribunals, cannot be found in other similar works. 

A table of the cases presented, a table of treaties, a selected 
library of international law, and a readily informative index, do much 
to enhance the technical value of this work. Although designed 
chiefly for students of international law, a book of such merits is an 
indispensable addition to the up-to-date library of the actual practi- 
tioner, and also to the reference room of every department of political 
science in American universities. C.. a. 


A Newton Among Poets. A Study of Shelley’s Use of Science in Prome- 
theus Unbound. By Carl Grabo, Associate Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Pp. xii-208. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. $3.00. 


“What the hills were to the youth of Wadsworth, a chemical 
laboratory was to Shelley. It is unfortunate that Shelley’s literary 
critics have, in this respect, so little of Shelley in their own mentality. 
They tend to treat as a casual oddity of Shelley’s nature what was, 
in fact, part of the main structure of his mind, permeating his poetry 
through and through. If Shelley had been born a hundred years 
later, the twentieth century would have seen a Newton among chem- 
ists.” 
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As an answer to this challenge of Mr. A. N. Whitehead in his 
“Science and the Modern World,” we have this scholarly work of 
Professor Grabo. The material of the book, he informs us, although 
first planned as a part of the notes to a new edition of Prometheus 
Unbound, now in preparation, proved to be so copious; the scientific 
citations were so extensive; and the positive need for sketching 
Shelley’s scientific background was so evident that a separate publi- 
cation was decided upon. 

To most readers of the poet, certainly to those who have ever 
thought of him as “the inspired idiot,” the findings of Grabo will 
seem unusual. Shelley must no longer be considered merely a poet 
of great emotional and lyrical powers, who wrote beautiful poetry 
without clearly knowing what he was about, but also a poet who was 
equally a philosopher, and whose poetry was fundamentally intel- 
lectual rather than emotional. To look at Shelley, then, through the 
eyes of Grabo will be to view him in a new light. If formerly his 
greatness was perceived to lie solely in his emotional and lyrical 
powers, if we did not appreciate what was profound and beautiful in 
his concepts, and enjoyed in Prometheus only the beauty of form, 
rhythm and sound, we ought now to be able to perceive that Shelley 
was, besides a poet of rare talent, an excellent scholar. We need to 
study in the light of the revelations Professor Grabo makes to us, 
Shelley’s preoccupation with science: his concern for the philosophi- 
cal implications of contemporary science then in its infancy; his 
desire to weave science into a synthesis with a moral philosophy and 
metaphysics by reconciling Platonism with science; his attempt at a 
unified conception of the universe. In these we have the key to his 
symbols, his personifications, his subtle and exquisite lyrics. It is 
only with the use of this key that Prometheus Unbound is rescued 
from the chains of the enigma. Even then it is not entirely clear, 
since Platonic elements of the poem make for many difficulties. Yet, 
having once obtained an appreciable knowledge of the part science 
played in the writing of Prometheus, one is well on the way to a more 
intelligent understanding of the symbolism and imagery of the poem 
now generally accepted as the ultimate expression of his philosophy. 
In helping to supply this knowledge, this book fills a great need, and 
its author has done a great service. 

The first chapters are given over to a brief survey of Shelley’s 
youthful enthusiasm for science and recapitulation of the scientific 
allusions in Queen Mab. The author then proceeds to sketch such 
aspects of the thought of Erasmus Darwin, Herschel, Newton, and 
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Davy which best serve to elucidate the central theme of Prometheus 
Unbound. The concluding chapters deal with Shelley’s use of the 
theories of these and other scientists in the poem and so complete the 
author’s demonstration that “the weight of evidence is too great, the 
consistency of Shelley’s employment of scientific fact and theory too 
notable, to be denied.” 

This book is excellently written, and evinces the intelligent and 
indefatigable research of the author. Certainly no admirer of Shelley 
should be without it. 

We look forward eagerly to the publication of the complete 
annotation of Prometheus Unbound with its commentary, by the same 
author. C. 4a 


The Dynamic Universe. By Professor James MacKaye. Pp. x-308. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. f 


At the risk of being branded a pariah, pitied as a simpleton, or 
shunned as scientifically unclean, Professor James MacKaye has en- 
tered the lists to break a lance with the relativists and all their works 
and pomps. In his latest book, the author compares the theory of 
radiational displacement with that of relativity in an earnest effort to 
arrive at a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena of material 
change and the appendages thereof—time, space, motion, etc. 

It is the authors contention that the relativists have committed a 
grave scientific and philosophical sin; they have attempted to build 
up a system on what appears to be a flagrant begging of the question. 
He quite convincingly points out that “Simultaneity,” from which 
flow the definitions of length and space in Physics, and the famous 
“Lorentz Transformation” (relativity of time and space) have been 
merely assumed by the relativists; their physical signification fails to 
follow from the theory of relativity. Professor MacKaye then takes 
up the cudgels against the assumptions of the general theory of 
relativity. He presents in a forceful, crisp and rather convincing 
manner the apparent contradictions in the many individual interpre- 
tations of the fundamentals of Relativity. The absolutism of the 
velocity of light goes down before MacKaye’s skillfully handled 
argumentum ad hominem. 

The book resolves itself into a scientific anathema directed 
against the relativists for attempting to interpret the phenomena of 
physical change in the painfully vague terminology of non-Euclidian 
geometry. MacKaye severely censured this attempted explanation of 
the arcana of nature in the terms of babel. In other words, Professor 
MacKaye seeks a physical rather than a mathematical solution of the 
cosmic problem. 
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Throughout the entire book MacKaye constantly reiterates New- 
ton’s warning, “Physics beware of metaphysics.” MacKaye seems to 
realize the hopeless groping and wanderings of the dogmatizing scien- 
tists in the abstract domains of philosophy. Philosophy has ever 
proven itself to be dark and bloody ground for those rash individuals 
who would circumscribe its vast scope within the limits of positive 
science. 

The alternate, i. e., the Radiational theory he offers as containing 
if not the solution at least the key to the same. Frankly, however, 
he builds better negatively than he does positively in favor of the 
theory. He leaves many facts unsatisfactorily explained, e. g., the 
cause of gravitation. He fails to point out the relation of the radia- 
tional theory with the law of the Lorentz contraction; thus exposing 
his theory to a vital counter thrust from the relativists. However, in 
all fairness to Professor MacKaye, it must be kept in mind that he 
does not regard this theory in its present stage as offering a final 
solution. On the contrary, he says, “The theory in its present stage 
is rather a blind groping for the truth. . . . If the groping is in 
the right direction we may perhaps be satisfied.” (Pg. 302). 

The book should create much discussion in scientific circles, yet 
because of its highly technical nature, both in wording and content, 
it may have little or no appeal for the ordinary reader, in spite of the 
fact that the terminology of tensoral-calculus is at present on the 
tongue of butcher, baker and candlestick maker. G. F. 


Catholic World Atlas. By F. C. Streit, S.V.D. New York: Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. $12.50. 


This magnificent folio volume containing maps of the entire 
world and showing its ecclesiastical divisions is not only a fine piece 
of cartography in itself but also displays great care and much labour. 
It is no easy thing adequately to outline the multitudinous bishoprics 
and vicariates which cover the face of the earth nor to compile the 
splendid and informative ethnographical, political and statistical in- 
formation which introduces the maps themselves. We can only regret 
that the least satisfactory maps in the book, and that is no serious re- 
proach, are those devoted to the North American continent, the scale 
of which is too small to be adequate. 

This atlas, well bound, well printed and authentic, is a magnifi- 
cent proof of the loyalty of the Catholic Church to the mission com- 
mand of Christ. It should be in every rectory and every school and 
college. A. M. T. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Among the works entrusted to the Dominican Historical Insti- 
tute at Santa Sabina, Rome, by the Most Rev. Father Gillet in his 
letter of February 2, 1930, is the continuation of the Monumenta 
Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum, a collection whose primary pur- 
pose is to spread knowledge concerning the history of the Friars 
Preacher. The collection will present texts only, with short helpful 
introductions about the authors, the date of composition, the principal 
manuscripts, and various editions of the works. No critical studies 
will be included. Lists of libraries, museums, and inventories of 
archives possessing historical material on the Dominican Order will 
also be added. At present the Institute is working on the Monumenta 
S. Dominici and it hopes that, when the Seventh Centenary of St. 
Dominic’s canonization rolls around in 1934, most of the collection 
will have been published. The five volumes on our saintly Patriarch 
will include the Cartularium S. Dominici, Historia Canonizationis et 
Primae Vitae B. Dominici, Vitae auctoribus Theodorico de Appolda 
et Bernardo Gui, Legendae Minores, and Testimonia Excerpta ex 
Scriptis Fratrum Praedicatorum. The Monumenta, under the general 
control of Father Théry, President of the Institute, has been en- 
trusted to the direction of Father Hyacinth Laurent, O.P. He has 
an able corps of assistants in Fathers Mandonnet, Walz, and Kappeli, 
Drs. Altaner and Scheeben, and Madame Ancelet-Hustache. Two 
volumes of the Monumenta, comprising about 500 pages each, will 
appear every year. Fifteen per cent. (15 %) discount is offered to 
all who send in their order now, either to R. P. Laurent, Santa 
Sabina, Rome (47), or to Librairie Vrin, place de le Sorbonne, 
Paris (Ve). 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGION, SCRIPTURE: The Treasury of the Faith Series has as 
its aim “to provide Catholics with that full and complete knowledge of the 
truths of their faith that they ought—and indeed desire—to possess.” In 
“Jesus Christ, God and Man” Rev. G. D. Smith, D.D., and in “Sanctifying 
Grace” Rev. E. Towers, Ph.D., D.D., have very successfully attained this 
end. In the first, the author has shown how zealously the Church has ever 
defended and, as the times and heresies demanded, defined different phases 
of the mystery of the Incarnation, in his brief but interesting history of 
the early errors of Christology and of the Councils that condemned them. He 
then proceeds to an explanation of these definitions. The technically philo- 
sophical words that he uses are all first explained. The Incarnation is a 
profound mystery whose depths no human mind can fathom, but the 
author has given us an explanation as good and as satisfactory as is possible 
for human reason. The second volume will furnish the reader with a fuller 
understanding and a deeper appreciation of the wonderful gift of God, 
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Sanctifying Grace. By the use of apt similes and comparisons he shows 
how we become sons, heirs and temples of God through sanctifying grace. 
He makes frequent use of texts from Sacred Scripture, which are all care- 
fully explained. From these little volumes on the Man-God and His pre- 
cious gift to mankind, the man of good will acquire not only a keener 
knowledge of these mysteries, but also a fervent desire and yearning to 
be more closely united to Christ through Sanctifying Grace. (Macmillan, 
$0.75 a volume). 

The Rev. Fr. Uccello’s recent book, Epitome Morale Asceticum de 
Sacramenti Poenitentiae Ministeriis, deserves a place of honor in the theo- 
logical collection of every seminarian and parish priest. The author has 
presented an orderly synthesis of the nature and high purpose of the 
sacred tribunal of Penance as well as a discerning analysis both of the 
character of the successful director of souls and of the practical questions 
and difficulties which confront him in his work. Starting from the fact 
that the sacrament of Penance restores the penitent to God’s grace and 
friendship, Fr. Uccello proceeds to set forth a vivid picture of the con- 
fessor in action, leading souls towards that perfection to which every 
Christian is relatively bound. The special knowledge and experience, the 
sterling virtues, especially that of prudence, and the manifold graces which 
the confessor should possess, have received each its logical place and due 
share of attention. Above all the confessor is urged to place his con- 
fidence in divine assistance. The different states of life in so far as they 
concern the confessor have been given special consideration. Throughout 
the entire book very apt quotations from such authorities as Sts. Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Alphonsus and Francis of Sales are brought forth in 
support of the various points under consideration. In fact these are the 
saints whom the author holds up to the confessor as models. It is diffi- 
cult to see how anyone who aspires to a fruitful harvest of souls through 
the active ministry can fail to derive much inspiration, consolation, and 
above all, a fund of practical knowledge from a studious investigation of 
this little book on the administration of the Sacrament of Penance. 
(Marietti, L. 20). 

Realizing that the Bible, for a great many people, is anything but an 
open sesame, Father Thomas W. Williams has written in brief, popular 
form, seventy sketches of famous biblical personages culled from the pages 
of the Scriptures. In Dramatic Stories Of The Bible Father Williams pre- 
sents the lives and labors of the great men and women of old in a simple 
straight forward style that captivates and enthralls by its charm. He 
clearly demonstrates that the Bible is a veritable treasure-trove of human 
interest stories. Meditation as well as pleasurable enjoyment may be 
drawn from the pages of this well written little volume, which, while re- 
taining the divine simplicity of the inspired books has freely drawn from 
their diction, imagery, episode and incident. (Murphy, $2.00). 

The Pearl of Revelation by the Rev. Emmanuel Elkoury Hanna. For 
the Catholic this book is a veritable “Pearl.” It has a wealth of informa- 
tion as to the why of his belief. It also throws a more vivid hue of mean- 
ing on many passages of Scripture which perchance one may not have 
grasped heretofore. Though not flowery, it has many vivid descriptions of 
persons, places, and events in biblical narration. For the non-Catholic it 
is a potent panacea for the cure of prejudice. A well turned little volume. 
(Kenedy, $2.00). 

In a brief, but surprisingly comprehensive little book, De Rosario 
Beatae Mariae Virginis, Father Louis Fanfani, O.P., has produced an ex- 
cellent treatise on the history, legislation and liturgy of Mary’s favorite 
devotion. The learned author begins his work with a brief exposition of 
the nature of the Rosary. He then treats of its history, adhering faith- 
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fully to the ancient Dominican tradition of its origin. The latter half of 
Father Fanfani’s book concerns itself largely with the kindred devotions 
and indulgences connected with this popular and very efficacious form of 
prayer. The book should exert a strong appeal on all directors of Rosary 
Confraternities. Done into the vernacular, Father Fanfani’s book would 
prove itself a very handy and useful little manual to every devout client of 
Mary. (Marietti, L. 10). 

The fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Augustine coinciding with 
the golden jubilee of the Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
prompted that body to choose as its main theme of formal discussion “The 
Philosophy of St. Augustine Considered Chiefly in Relation to the Philos- 
ophy of St. Thomas.” As a record of the discussion the Acta Hebdomadae 
Augustinianae-Thomisticae have been recently published. Besides the en- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI, the book contains some twelve papers in Latin, 
French, and Italian contributed by such authorities as Cardinals Lepicier 
and Laurenti, Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., G. Théry, O.P., M. Grabmann, and 
E. Gilson. The whole work presents that tone of erudition which the 
reputation of these men has led us to expect. (Marietti, L. 25). 

De Matrimoniis Mixtis Eorumque Remediis, by Francisco Ter Haar, 
C.SS.R., considers the principal papal documents on the question of mixed 
marriages, explains the reasons for the Church’s teaching, and confirms 
them by statistics. The second part treats of dispensations, their causes, 
etc., while the third part studies means of prevention. An appendix con- 
tains a summary of the mixed marriage situation in various countries in- 
cluding the United States, gleaned from pastoral letters, representative 
periodicals, and statistical data. It is to be regretted that the more recent 
data was not used in the compilation of the latter. (Marietti, L. 11). 

One of the most beautiful and consoling of all the treatises contained 
within the covers of the Summa Theologica is that on the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. Pére Gerald M. Paris, O.P., bases his dissertation De Donis Spiritus 
Sancti upon this rock-solid foundation of the Angelic Doctor. He builds 
wisely and well. The author approaches his theme with a deeply rooted 
conviction of the importance and necessity of the divine gifts. His disserta- 
tion is brief yet withal quite comprehensive. He might however have con- 
sidered the interrelation of the gifts and beatitudes. There are also several 
errors in the references. The first part of the work deals with the sources 
of the Catholic doctrine on the gifts and is patticularly well done. He then 
proceeds to present a logical and lucid exposition on the nature of the gifts. 
A list of Scriptural texts having direct reference to the gifts rounds out 
the scholarly little volume. (Marietti, 6 Lire). 

PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION: The fields of psychology,: sociology 
and physics are being traversed to-day by an ever-increasing caravan of 
research-artists. The principles guiding them are quite simple, yet very 
many readers know neither what they are nor how widely they apply. 
William G. Ballantine in The Basis of Belief, for which the subtitle “Proof 
by Inductive Reasoning” would be better, gives us a lucid and carefully- 
organized exposition of these principles fundamental in the science of re- 
search. He analyzes in interesting and masterly fashion the various steps 
of inductive investigation, and the construction of inductive arguments. 
Also he adds a readily understandable explanation of six fallacies peculiar 
to inductive logic, namely, non-observance or prejudice; partial observance 
or neglect of negative instances; malobservation; mistake i in area; mistake 
in isolation, and intellectual timidity. The reader who has never been 
taught the principles of scientific reasoning should derive great benefit 
from this book. So should the reader who has studied Logic but knows 
very little about induction, observation and experiment. Such ignorance is 
possible because, as a rule, these questions are passed over cursorily in the 
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usual philosophical course. There are in this work many statements 
towards which the student versed in Scholastic Logic will take a critical 
attitude. Certainly one cannot agree with the author’s division of “Cause.” 
(Crowell, $2.00). 

George Boas of Johns Hopkins University has recently written A Criti- 
cal Analysis of the Philosophy of Emile Meyerson. This title, at first blush, 
seems misleading and inappropriate, for the author’s alleged purpose is to 
“attempt to expound in an impartial manner the writings of a thinker whose 
importance is underestimated in America.” But as we thumb the pages of 
the essay, see the problems raised, read the many critiques advanced, we 
can readily grant that the title is not altogether inappropriate, even though 
the “critical portions are subordinated to the expository purpose of the 
whole.” Throughout the work we learn of M. Meyerson’s investigations 
to discover inductively “those principles without which the human mind has 
not operated to date, and which are not discovered by it in experience 
itself.” From investigation of concrete intelligible examples in natural 
science, he concludes that two great principles control man’s interpretation 
of nature, one of “legality” that time is irrelevant to law, and the second, 
that of “causality” that time is irrelevant to things. Many rather profound, 
yet very interesting subjects are touched upon in the course of this 
exposé and analysis: mechanism, corpuscular and dynamic theories, action 
at a distance, social atomism of Hobbes, psychological atomism of the As- 
sociationists, the principle of inertia, the conservation of matter and of 
energy, thermodynamics, that science is not satisfied by description how- 
ever minute and detailed, Planck’s quantum-hypothesis, necessity, plurality 
and change of things, the rationality of nature, that reasoning is identifica- 
tion, “operational” definitions in the new physics, and Einstein’s theory of 
relativity. Of course to use this critical essay appreciatively and profitably, 
the reader should have at hand Meyerson’s /dentité et Réalité (Paris, 1926), 
De lExplication dans les Sciences (1921 or 1927) and La Déduction Relativiste 
(1925). (Johns Hopkins Press, $1.75). 

In the preface to his first volume Philosophia Rationalis, Fr. Angelus 
M. Pirotta, O.P., declares in no uncertain terms the prevalent use of super- 
ficial text books of philosophy in the present day seminary. Certainly the 
first book of his projected philosophical course does not incur the charge 
of superficiality. Every pertinent aspect of the wide field of logic receives 
adequate, lucid, and orderly consideration. Fr. Pirotta is one among the 
very few modern authors of philosophical manuals who considers in any 
detail the distinction of sciences according to the grades of abstraction. 
This important phase of material logic is too often passed over with only 
the most cursory notice. The typographical make-up of the book is splen- 
did. Based on scholarship broad and deep, Fr. Pirotta’s new manual should 
find a ready welcome with professor and student alike. (Marietti, L.20). 

The Report of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference held at Herman, Pa., June 30th, July 1-2, 1930, indicates 
the serious and well defined view point which the Friars Minor take re- 
garding philosophy and its proper place in Franciscan curricula. The 
fathers of the conference as is evidenced in their scholarly discussion under- 
stand the vital and significant role which philosophy should play in the 
intellectual formation of the priest. They have grasped in its entirety the 
tremendous influence for evil which false philosophy exercises in the 
modern world; what is more important these scholarly sons of St. Francis 
do not only diagnose, they offer the cure, and the best antidote for false 
philosophy is sound philosophy. Apart from the other intensely interesting 
topics discussed, it is very gratifying to note the positive and not merely 
negative approach the conference fathers have made toward building a 
systematised and uniform method of teaching philosophy. This is indeed 
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a step forward and merits special and laudatory comment. All the papers 
read at the various sessions are well written logical dissertations based upon 
the fundamentals of the Franciscan school. These Franciscan Educational 
Conferences should go a long way toward reaping the “hundred-fold” even 
in this generation. (Capuchin College, Washington, D. C.). 

DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS: At The Feet of The Divine Master, 
by the Rev. Anthony Hounder, S.J. (Freely adapted into English by August 
F. Brockland), is a very valuable work containing short meditations for 
busy parish priests. This is his third series of meditations and is entitled 
the “Morning of Glorification.” In this treatise every phase of the Resurrec- 
tion is very attractively presented for meditation. All priests may profit 
from the reading of these meditations. The forty days during which Jesus 
dwelt on earth are replete with a unique charm. In these meditations we 
see Christ alone in intimate communion with His youthful Church. We 
see Him as “The Radiant Conqueror” and “The Glorified Lord.” His ap- 
pearance, His words, His deeds are exactly recorded here; His company 
with the Apostles, with the Disciples at Emmaus and with the holy Women, 
are so adapted that they fill our hearts with joy and firm confidence. By 
these meditations one is able to gaze upon the glory of the morning of the 
Transfiguration which awaits him who follows the Master through the day 
of toil and the night of suffering. (Herder, $2.25). 

Prayer For All Times by Pierre Charles, S.J., is the third of this ex- 
cellent meditation series. Their particular appeal comes from their in- 
formality; there is no obvious progression; they follow no time order, nor 
doctrinal scheme. Nor are they built on episodes in the life of Our Lord 
nor even on texts, as are most meditations of their kind. The seed from 
which each grows is a small phrase which we have passed over time and 
again in the Scriptures, but which under the handling of Father Charles 
takes on new color, new point, a new intimacy with something within 
ourselves. (Kenedy, $1.85). 

BIOGRAPHY: In God’s Jester, Mrs. George Norman gives us a true 
and beautifully-finished portrait of one of to-day’s famous martyrs, Fr. 
Miguel Augustin Pro-Juarez, S.J.. commonly known as Father Michael 
Pro, martyred in Mexico City, Nov. 23, 1927. We see therein a real apostle 
filled with burning zeal for the spiritual welfare of the mine-laborers, a 
true preacher who could expound holy things attractively without senti- 
mentalizing, an heroic martyr who could keep a smile on his lips and a jest 
on his tongue in the midst of great and touching sorrows: the ruin of his 
much-respected father and happy family, the awful state of his much be- 
loved country, the sudden death of his dear mother under peculiarly har- 
rowing circumstances, and his own three or more painful surgical opera- 
tions. Other striking details of this attractive portrait are: a skillfully ab- 
breviated resumé, in chapter III, of Mexican history, necessary for the 
proper understanding of the life of our human, lovable hero; a translation, 
in chapter VIII, of some of the verses Fr. Pro wrote while suffering in a 
hospital in Brussels where he had just undergone a very painful operation; 
and A Mes Ames, in chapter XIII, another poem highly praised for its 
“infinite tenderness for human suffering.” Those who were privileged to 
know Fr. Pro intimately say that the poem in the Appendix is the key to 
appreciating his entire life and particularly his remarkable zeal for souls. 
Readers will understand this statement very readily if they remember the 
one thing Fr. Pro asked Our Lord on his ordination-day: “to be of use to 
souls.” (Benziger, $2.00). 

Grands Figures de Precheurs by J. D. Rambaud, O.P., has many fea- 
tures to recommend it. It is instructive, pleasing, edifying and attractive. 
In these days when books are plentiful, readers are on the alert for ab- 
breviated biographies packed with judiciously selected facts. Keeping this 
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in mind Pére Rambaud has avoided all details that have no direct relation 
to his subject, the apostolic life. He treats of four holy, warm-hearted, 
zealous preachers, Sts. Hyacinth, Vincent Ferrer, Peter of Verona and 
Louis Bertrand. The picture he draws of St. Vincent Ferrer is particularly 
striking. It represents him as a second apostle of the nations. The author 
has promised a second volume of this interesting subject of great preachers. 
(Lethielleux, 13 fr.). 

DRAMA: in “Spindrift” a comedy in three acts, Martin Flavin has 
produced a powerful satire on the petty selfishness of modern social life. 
His characters, though at times somewhat overdrawn, nevertheless are 
generally true to life. The play marches on to what should be a smashing 
climax, but instead 0) fades off into another of those impossible final cur- 
tains. (French, $1.50) 

“At the Bottom,” a drama in four acts done from the Russian, by Wil- 
liam L. Lawrence, is a tense gripping picture of life at its starkest among 
the Russian proletariat. The action though tending to drag in spots, is on 
the whole quite stimulating. The characters bear the imprint of a mas- 
ter’s touch. In short “At the Bottom” is a well balanced bit of play- 
writing, though its raw realism may at time nauseate. (French, $1.50). 

Though John Golden’s autobiography “Stage Struck John Golden” may 
fail to place him on the beadroll of literature’s immortals it does fulfil 
the requisites for what is now known as light literature. In a light, carefree 
style, Golden, narrating his own intensely interesting career, reproduces in 
graphic perspective a picture of that hectic, palmy decade preceding the 
great war. Golden adds spice and personal intimacy to his life’s story by 
interjecting a host of personal anecdotes touching the great and small of 
the stage, the mart and the council chamber. His answer to the question 
“Are actors people” is an emphatic affirmative. At times, however, his 
easy nonchalance sinks to the farcical, and his rapid-fire sallies of wit pall. 
It is a book that will always meet the not too exacting demands of that 
“Idle Hour.” French, $4.00). 

MISCELLANEOUS: The Franciscan Fathers of the New York Prov- 
ince, publishers of the interesting monthly The Franciscan Magazine, have 
recently issued The Franciscan Almanac 1931 Edition. It is veritably filled 
to overflowing with worthwhile instructive information, both religious and 
secular. One is surprised—agreeably, of course—by the valuable Catholic 
treasury (see, for instance, Catholic Ready Reference, from page 107 to page 
139) that has been deposited within the covers of this book of 315 pages. 
The Almanac has a good Index, and to many readers, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, and particularly to general inquirers should furnish satisfactory 
service as a miniature Encyclopedia and Catholic Dictionary. (Franciscan 
Magazine, 174 Ramsey St., Paterson, N. J., $0.60). 

PAMPHLETS: Can Anglicanism Unite with Rome? by W. H. Mc- 
Clellan, S.J. The Story of Lent. Devotions in Lent. Both Sinned! or 
The Story of Judas and Peter by William I. Lonergan, S.J. (America 
Press, $0.05 each). Religion and Sci Pr Things about Our Lady. 
(Universal Knowledge Foundation, 19 Union Square, N. Y., $0.10 each). 

BOOKS RECEIVED: Shakespeare’s Probl Cc dies, by W. Laur- 
ence William (Macmillan, $3.00). Italian Adventure, by "Isabel Clarke 
(Longmans, $2.50). The Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary, General Editor, 
Donald Attwater (Macmillan, $4.00). Boccaccio on Poetry, by Charles 
Osgood (Princeton University Press, $5.00). Fra Angelico His Life and 
Work, by Paul Muratoff (Fred. Warne, $10.00). De Institutionibus Juris 
Canonici, Vol. II, De Rebus, by Coronata, O.M.Cap., (Marietti, L. 25). Novels 
and Tales by Catholic Writers, by Stephen Brown, S.J. (America, $0.50). 
La Troisieme Etape de la Vie Spirituelle on Vie Unitive, by C. L. Toublan 
(Lethielleux, 8 fr). A Thought for Every Day, by Bishop David (Pustet). 
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Book IV, Part Il of the Alpha Individual Arithmetics, by the Supervisory 
Staff of the Summit Experimental School, Cincinnati, Ohio (Ginn, $0.52). 
Leopold First, by Comte Louis De Lichtervelde, Translated by Thomas H. 
and H. Russell Reed (Century, $4.00). From Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
St., N. Y.: Torch Song, a play in prologue and three acts, by Nicholson- 
Kenyon ($2.00). Apron Strings, a three-act comedy, by Dorrance Davis; 
The Constant Wife, a comedy in three acts, by W. Somerset Maugham; 
House Afire, a three-act comedy, by Mann Page; The Blossoming of Mary 
Anne, a four-act play by Marion Short; Quite A Remarkable Person, a 
three-act play by Elizabeth Hanchett Brace; The Donovan Affair, a three- 
act play by Owen Davis; Wilderness Road, a comedy-drama in three acts, 
by Alice Timoney and Anne Collins; Ada Beats the Drum, a three-act 
comedy, by John Kirkpatrick; No Other Girl, a musical comedy in three 
acts, by Aaron Hoffman; Money To Burn, a three-act play by J. C. Nugent 
and Elliott Nugent; The Scotch Twins, a play for children, by Eleanor 
Ellis Perkins; How’s Your Health? a three-act comedy by Booth Tark- 
ington and Harry Leon Wilson; The Things that Count, a three-act comedy 
by Laurence Eyre; Cross Roads, a play in three acts, by Martin Flavin 
(Each $0.75). Seven Against One, a one-act play, the National Little The- 
atre Tournament Winner of one of the Prizes, 1930, by Maxine Finster- 
wald; Eyes, a tragedy in one act by Maxine Block; Ding-Dong-Bell, a 
play in three acts and an epilogue, by Dorothy Gillette Hyde; The Wicked- 
est Witch, a three-act play for Children, by Sophia Morris Kent (Each 
$0.50). Brothers in Arms, a one-act play, by Merrill Denison; Sintram of 
Skagerrak, a one-act play by Sada Cowan; In the Morgue, a play in one 
act by Sada Cowan; The Gooseberry Mandarin, a one-act play by Grace 
Dorcas Ruthenburg (Each $0.35). While Mother Is Away, a three-act 
comedy about sensible girls, by Marie Doran; Bridge as the Ladies Play It, 
a one-act comedy, by W. T. Gregory; Way Down Upon the Swanee River, 
a romance of the Southland in three acts, by Charles George; The Jester’s 
Intrigue, a comic fantasy in one act, by Haynes Trébor; The Dead Past, 
a dramatic episode in one act, by Anthony E. Willis; Help Yourself, a 
cheerful play in one act by Walter De Leon; Mr. Utley’s Etiquette, a one- 
act comedy by Charles Divine; Love in an Attic, a one-act play, by Charles 
Divine; Signals, a comedy in one act and prologue, by Ray E. Hurd; Tak- 
ing Chances, a three-act comedy by Anthony E. Willis; The Stranger, a 
tabloid drama in one act, by Anthony E. Wills; and Good Fishing, a one- 
act comedy by Giles Playfair (Each $0.30). 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


With this issue the new staff undertakes the editing of Dominicana. 
For the past year this Quarterly has been in charge of a capable staff com- 
posed of Bro. Urban Nagle, O.P., Editor; Bro. Arthur Arnoult, O.P., As- 
sociate Editor; Bro. Casimir Zvirblis, O.P., Literary Editor; Bro. Eugene 
Holohan, O.P., Chronicler for St. Joseph’s, Holy Name, and Foreign Prov- 
inces; Bro. Cleophas Connolly, O.P., Chronicler for Dominican Sisterhoods ; 
Bro. Philip Emmans, O.P., Business Manager; Bro. Walter Sadlier, O.P., 
Circulation Manager; Bro. Basil Davidson, O.P., Advertising Manager. As 
a result of their untiring efforts DomInIcANA has continued to grow, its 
high standards have been maintained, its every department has flourished, 
and it is with sincere gratitude that we thank them in the name of their 
fellow students, and congratulate them on the results they have attained. 














The present staff of Dominicana is composed of Bro. James Conaty, 
O.P., Editor; Bro. Jordan Fanning, O.P., Associate Editor; Bro. George 
Ferris, O.P., Literary Editor; Bro. Ambrose Bagley, O.P., Chronicler for 
St. Joseph’s, Holy Name, and Foreign Provinces; Bro. John Francis Mon- 
roe, O.P., Chronicler for Dominican Sisterhoods; Bro. Norbert Reynolds, 
O.P., and Bro. Louis Mitchell, O.P., Advertising Managers; Bro. Emmanuel 
Yonkus, O.P., and Bro. Angelus Murtaugh, O.P., Circulation Managers. 


The Fathers and Students extend their heartfelt sympathy to Rev. 
L. L. Bernard, O.P., on the death of his mother; to Very Rev. J. A. 
Jordan, O.P., Rev. N. M. Wash, O.P., and Bro. Urban Nagle, O.P., on the 
deaths of their fathers; to Revs. T. C. McGowan, O.P., and J. M. Barrett, 
O.P., on the deaths of their sisters; and to Rev. J. B. McGwin, O.P., and 
Rev. Ignatius Tucker, O.P., on the deaths of their brothers. 


The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., formerly Prior of the House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C., has been appointed Provincial of the Prov- 
ince of St. Joseph by the Most Rev. Master General. 


_ The Very Rev. Justin McManus, O.P., has been elected to succeed 
Father McDermott, as Prior of the House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 


The Presidency of Aquinas College left vacant by Father McManus, 
has been assigned to Rev. B. B. Myers, O.P. 


Rev. T. F. Conlon, O.P., for the past two years Superior of the Western 
Mission Band, has been appointed National Director of the Holy Name 
Society and Editor of the Holy Name Journal, with headquarters at 141 East 
65th Street, New York City. 


Most Rev. Martin S. Gillet, O.P., Master General of the Order of 
Preachers, delivered an address on “Science and Education” over the Paul- 
ist Station, January 12. 
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On Friday, Jan. 16, the Most Rev. Master General was a guest at a 
dinner served in the refectory of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Priory, New York 
City. This dinner was tendered Father Gillet just before he sailed for 
rope, having made the Canonical Visitation of all the houses of the 

rovince. 


The Very Rev. Gabriel Horn, O.P., has been appointed Chaplain at 
St. Agnes Convent, Sparkill, N. Y. 


The Very Rev. W. G. Moran, O.P., Prior of St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Priory, New York City, has been appointed National Director of the Third 
Order of St. Dominic and Procurator of St. Joseph’s Province. 


On Sunday, Feb. 8, the beautiful new Church of St. Mary’s, Johnson 
City, Tenn., was dedicated by the Right Rev. Alphonse J. Smith, D.D., 
Bishop of Nashville, Tenn. The Solemn Mass was celebrated by Rev. G. R. 
Carpentier, O.P., Pastor; Rev. Q. F. Beckley, O.P., and Very Rev. E. A. 
Baxter, O.P, assisted as Deacon and Sub-deacon, and Very Rev. H. J. 
McManus, O.P., acted as Deacon to the Bishop in the dedication and 
blessing of the grounds. In the evening Solemn Vespers were chanted and 
Father Baxter preached an inspiring sermon to the parishioners and their 
friends from every part of the city. The new Church has a seating capacity 
of 500, and was erected at a cost of $55,000. 


The judging of the third annual Knights of Columbus Essay Contest 
for the Catholic High Schools of Florida will again be in charge of Rev. 
G. B. Stratemeier, O.P. The subject chosen this year by Right Rev. Bishop 
Barry, is “The Martyrs of Florida.” 


At the Convention of the American Catholic Historical Association 
which met in Boston, Dec. 29-31, Rev. G. B. Stratemeier, O.P., was re- 
elected Assistant Secretary. Revs. Adrian English, O.P., and Urban Berg- 
kamp, O.P., represented Providence College at the convention. 


The Fathers of the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., will conduct 
the following Lenten courses: Very Rev. H. J. McManus, O.P., St. Joseph’s 
Church, Paterson, N. J., each Wednesday evening, and St. Dominic’s 
Church, Washington, D. C., each Sunday evening; Very Rev. A. L. Mc- 
Mahon, O.P., St. Antoninus Church, Newark, N. J., on Sunday evenings, 
and on Tuesday evenings, Rev. J. S. Considine, O.P.; Rev. Ignatius Smith, 
O.P., Sunday evenings at the Cathedral, Baltimore, Maryland, and Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings at the Sacred Heart Church, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. G. B. Stratemeier, O.P., at the Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D.C.; 
and Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., at the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C. 


The Student Body of Mount Saint Vincent’s College for girls sang the 
Mass at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church at 11:00 o’clock, Sunday, Jan. 11. Five 
hundred young women, wearing caps and gowns, filled the sanctuary and 
over one-third of the body of the Church. Constantino Yon presided at 
the organ. 


Very Rev. J. B. Connolly, O. P., has been appointed Provincial of the 
Holy Name Province in California. 
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On Sunday evening, Jan. 11, Very Rev. R. M. Burke, O.P., Prior of 
St. Dominic’s Priory, Washington, D. C., addressed the Holy Name Soci- 
eties of Washington, D. C., on the occasion of their annual Rally held in 
the Holy Name Church. 


On Sunday, Jan. 25, twenty-three women were received into the Third 
Order of St. Dominic and twelve were professed by the director, Very Rev. 
C. F. Christmas, O.P., in St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York City. The 
occasion was rendered most solemn by the singing of the Chancel Choir 
and by a short explanation of the Third Order and the duties of Tertiaries. 


Rev. T. M. Schwertner, OP., has been assigned to the Southern Mis- 
sion Band and is stationed at St. Dominic’s Priory, Washington, D. C. 


Very Rev. J. W. Owens, O.P., has been appointed Socius to the Pro- 
vincial, Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P. 


Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., professor of philosophy at Albertus 
Magnus College, New Haven, Conn., attended the convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association held in Chicago. Father Galliher is 
a member of the executive committee of the collegiate department of the 
association. 


Accompanied by the Right Rev. William A. Hickey, D.D., the great 
literary dictator, Culbert K. Chesterton, addressed the student body of 
Providence College on the morning of Dec. 11, and attended a luncheon 
given by the faculty in his honor. 


The Fathers of Providence College delivered the following radio talks 
over the Paulist Station during December and January :— 

Dec. a T. Fitzgerald, O.P.—“Cultural Education in Business 
ife.” 

Dec. 9—Rev. A. T. English, O.P.—“Cultural Education in Government.” 

Dec. _ I. A. Georges, O.P—“Cultural Education in Domestic 
ociety.” 

Dec. 23—Rev. M. S. Welsh, O.P.—“Cultural Education in Religion.” 

Dec. 30—Rev. D. B. McCarthy, O.P.—‘“Cultural Education in Social 

Relations.” 

Jan. 6—Rev. L. C. McCarthy, O.P.—“Educational Objectives.” 

Jan. 13—Rev. J. U. Bergkamp, O.P.—‘Savonarola.” 

Jan. 20—Rev. J. B. McGwin, O.P.—‘“Education and Morality.” 

Jan. 27—Rev. F. J. Baezler, O.P—“The Catholic Church.” 


Rev. John A. Sheil, O.P., has been appointed to succeed Very Rev. 
John H. Healy, O.P., as Superior of the Eastern Mission Band with head- 
quarters at the Priory of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City. 


The annual mission at the Church of St. Michael the Archangel, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was preached by Rev. John A. Sheil, O.P., during the week of 
arch 8-15. 


A Novena in preparation for the feast of Our Lady of Lourdes was con- 
ducted by Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P., at the Convent of Perpetual Rosary, 
Camden, N. J., Feb. 2-11. 


Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P., was Retreat Master for the Dominican Sis- 
ters of Albany, N Y., during their annual Retreat, Feb. 4-13. 
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A three weeks mission was conducted at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, 
New York City from Jan. 25-Feb. 15, by the Revs. J. L. Finnerty, O.P., 
H. H. Welsh, O.P., and T. F. Conlon, O.P.; and at St. Antoninus Church, 
Newark, N. J., by the Rev. P. A. Maher, O.P., V. C. Donovan, O.P., and 
G. D. Morris, O.P. 


Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P., preached a Novena in St. Gregory’s 
Church, New York City, Jan. 22-Feb. 1; and will also conduct a mission at 
St. Joseph’s Church, Lodi, N. J., March 22-29. 


The Forty Hours Devotion, held in St. Bernard’s Church, Cohoes, N. Y., 
Feb. 25-27, was in charge of Rev. A. C. Haverty, O.P 


The retreat for the men of St. Andrew’s Parish, Flushing, L. I. was 
preached by Rev. J. L. Finnerty, O.P. Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P., was Retreat 
Master at St. Eulalia’s Church, So. Boston, Mass., March 15-22. 


Rev. H. L. Martin, O.P., preached the mission at St. Patrick’s Church, 
New York City, March 8-15. Rev. S. R. Brockbank, O.P., will be in charge 
of the mission at St. Michael’s Church, Atlantic City, N. J., during the 
week of March 22-29. 


_ _Rev. J. A. Mackin, O.P., preached a most successful Holy Name Triduum 
in the Church of the Ascension, New York City, Feb. 5-7. 


The eighteenth annual mission for the men of the Bowery District, New 
York City, was preached by the following members of the Eastern Mission 
Band: Revs. J. H. Healy, O.P., H. L. Martin, O.P., V. D. Dolan, O.P., J. B. 
Walsh, O.P., and H. C. Boyd, O.P. Four separate services held simultaneously 
each evening were necessary in order to accommodate the vast throng of men 
who responded to the call of the missionaries. These exercises were held under 
the auspices of the Holy Name Mission, Bowery, N. Y. It is estimated that 
over twenty-three hundred men attended the mission this year. 


The mission at St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., was conducted 
this year by the Revs. V. R. Burnell, O.P., P. A. Maher, O.P., and J. E. 
O’Hearn, O.P.; at the Church of St. Teresia, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 8-15, by 
the Revs. D. A. Wynn, O.P., and W. C. Kelly, O.P.; and at St. Bernard’s 
Church, N. Y. C., by the Revs. S. R. Brockbank, O.P., V. D. Dolan, O.P., and 
H. C. Boyd, O.P., Feb. 22-March 22. 


During the months of March and April two special Novenas will be con- 
ducted in St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio. In the past the Novena 
in honor of St. Vincent Ferrer has always attracted a large attendance from 
all parts of the city and it is expected that this year all previous records will 
be surpassed. The second Novena will be in honor of St. Joseph. 


Rev. Cyril Therres, O.P., will deliver a Doctrinal course of sermons 
on Sunday evenings during Lent, and Rev. Gregory R. Sholz, O.P., will give 
a Moral course on Tuesday evenings, in St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Father Sholz will also preach the Lenten course in St. Cecilia’s Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Three Hours’ Agony in St. Dominic’s Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


The retreat for the Dominican Sisters of Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, 
Wis., was in charge of the Rev. C. L. Davis, O.P.; he will also preach the 
Lenten courses at the Cathedral and St. Peter’s Church, Omaha, Neb. 
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The following missions were conducted by members of the Eastern Mission 
band in New York City: Holy Trinity Church—Revs. J. M. Eckert, O.P., V. 
C. Donovan, O.P., and W. C. Kelly, O.P.; Church of the Incarnation—Revs. 
J. A. Mackin, O.P., J. E. O’Hearn, O.P., and H. L. Martin, O.P.; St. 
Veronica’s Church—Revs. D. A. Wynn, O.P., and L. E. Hughes, O.P.; Church 
of Mt. Carmel—Revs. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P., and L. E. Hughes, O.P. 


Revs. D. A. Wynn, O.P. and J. B. Walsh, O.P., were in charge of a 
largely attended mission at St. Gabriel’s Church, Montreal, Canada; and Revs. 
V. R. Burnell, O.P., and W. P. Doane, O.P., and J. L. Finnerty, O.P., at St. 
Mary’s Church, New London, Conn. 


Rev. Thomas a’K. Reilly, O.P., conducted the annual retreat for the 
Dominican cloistered Nuns, Newark, N. J., Nov. 12-21; for the cloistered 
Sisters at Rosary Shrine, Summit, N. J., Nov. 22-Dec. 1; and for the Discalced 
Carmelite Nuns at their new foundation in Louisville, Ky., Dec. 9-18. He 
also gave conferences to the Perpetual Rosary Sisters of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
and at the Motherhouse and Novitiate of St. Catherine’s Convent, Kenosha, 
Wis., early in December. 


_ Rev. C. L. Davis, O.P., has been appointed Superior of the Western Mis- 
sion Band with headquarters at the House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 


Rev. Francis O’Neil, O.P., was Retreat Master during the annual retreat 
held at Columbus College, Sioux Falls, S. D.; he also preached the mission at 
St. Anastasia’s Church, Waukegan, Ill. Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P., 
will conduct the retreat for the students of Fenwick High School, Oak Park, 
Ill., during the first three days of Holy Week. 


Rev. R. F. Larpenteur, O.P., conducted the following missions; Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help, Glenview, Ill.; St. Paul’s Church, Sherrill, Iowa; and 
Holy Cross Church, Chicago, Ill. Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P., preached the mis- 
sion at St. Joseph’s Church, Peoria, I1l.; and Rev. L. M. Shea, O.P., was in 
charge of the retreat to the Blessed Sacrament Fathers, Chicago, II]. 


The following missions were conducted by members of the Western 
Mission Band: St. Peter’s Church, Duluth, Minn—Rev. T. H. Treacy, 
O.P.; St. Isaac Jogues’ Church, Hinsdale, Ill—Revs. T. H. Treacy, O.P. and 
G. B. Neitzey, O.P.; St. Patrick’s Church, Kansas City—Revs. L. M. Shea, 
O.P. and T. H. Treacy, O.P.; St. Thomas of Canterbury, Chicago, Ill., and 
St. Joseph’s Church, Rock Island, I1l—Rev. T. M. O’Connor, O.P. and Francis 
O’Neil, O.P.; St. Margaret Mary’s Church, Chicago, Ill—Revs. T. H. Treacy, 
O.P. and R. F. Larpenteur, O.P.; and at St. Henry’s Church, Chicago, Ill.— 
Revs. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P. and F. D. Newman, O.P. 


One of the most successful missions ever held at the Holy Name Cathedral, 
Chicago, was conducted by the Revs. T. F. Conlon, O.P., G. B. Neitzey, O.P., 
and F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P. The spacious Cathedral was filled to capacity 
at every service, many coming from distant parts of the city. 


Missions were also preached by the Fathers of the Western Mission Band 
at St. Ann’s Church, Barrington, Ill.; Holy Cross Mission, Charities Centre, 
Chicago, Ill.; Sacred Heart Church, Faribault, Minn.; and St. Wenceslaus 
Church, Wilson, Kansas. 


_ Rev. William D. Sullivan, O.P., was recently appointed Superior of the 
mission activities in the southern states, with headquarters at the Priory of St. 
Louis Bertrand, Louisville, Ky. 
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A novena in honor of the Little Flower was conducted in St. Elizabeth’s 
Church, Detroit, Michigan, Jan. 25-Feb. 2, by Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P., and a 
Novena in preparation for the feast of Our Lady of Lourdes was preached by 
— — Hughes, O.P., in St. Joseph’s Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

eb. 3-11. 


Rev. L. A. Smith, O.P., delivered an eloquent address to the men of the 
Holy Name Societies at their Rally in the Cathedral, Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 1. 
Father Smith also conducted the Holy Name Triduum at St. Peter’s Church, 
Steubenville, Ohio, Jan. 7-11; and preached a Doctrinal Mission in St. Peter’s 
Church, Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 18-25. 


Rev. J. B. Logan, O.P., was the preacher at the Holy Name Rally held in 
St. Anselm’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the evening of Jan. 4.; and Rev. C. 
M. Mulvey, O.P., was the preacher at a similar Rally held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Birmingham, Alabama, Jan. 25. 


The annual retreat for the girls of Holy Rosary Academy, Louisville, 
Kentucky, was conducted by Rev. J. D. Walsh, O.P., Feb. 9-13. 

The following missions were also preached by the Fathers of the Southern 
Mission Band: St. Ignatius Church, Cleveland, Ohio—Revs. W. D. Sullivan, 
O.P., J. B. Hughes, O.P., C. M. Mulvey, O.P., assisted by Rev. G. R. Sholz, 
O.P., Pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio; St. Dominic’s 
Church, Detroit, Mich—Revs. W. R. Mahoney, O.P. and J. D. Walsh, O.P.; 
ae Church, Houston, Texas—Revs. C. M. Mulvey, O.P. and L. A. 

mith, O.P. 


Rev. B. B. Myers, O.P., officiated at the Forty Hours Devotion held at the 
Convent of the Good Shepherd, Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 29. 


On the evening of Jan. 9, Rev. P. G. Corbett, O.P., addressed the Parent- 
Teachers Association of St. Joseph’s Academy, Columbus, Ohio. Father Cor- 
bett spoke on “The Quest of Happiness.” 


Rev. J. P. Archdeacon, O.P., is conducting the course in Rational and 
Empirical Psychology for the nurses of Mt. Carmel Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 


The chapel of Fenwick High School, Oak Park, Ill, was completed and 
opened with impressive ceremonies on Feb. 6. The entire furnishings, including 
the altar and prie-dieux of oak with natural finish, were donated by a friend 
of the school. 


The Fathers of Aquinas College are conducting the following Lenten 
courses: Rev. B. B. Myers, O.P., St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. 
W. J. Olson, O.P., Sacred Heart Church, Coshocton, Ohio; Rev. C. A. Drex- 
elius, O.P., St. Joseph’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. P. G. Corbett, O.P., 
St. Raphael’s Church, Springfield, Ohio; Rev. W. C. Meehan, O.P., St. Mary’s 
Church, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. C. M. Rooney, O.P., St. Aloysius Church, 
Columbus, Ohio; Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., St. Francis de Sales Church, 
Newark, Ohio. The Fathers of the faculty are also conducting the services at 
Mt. Carmel Hospital, Columbus, Ohio; and at Holy Angels’ Church, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


The Rev. T. M. O’Connor, O.P., and L. M. Shea, O.P., have been assigned 
to the Western Mission Band; Rev. R. B. Johannsen, O.P., to the Eastern 
Mission Band; and Rev. J. M. Smith, O.P., to Holy Rosary Priory, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
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The Rev. J. L. Callahan, O.P., gave the closing sermon, Dec. 9, of the 
Solemn Novena held at St. Ignatius’ Church, in honor of the lately canonized 
Jesuit Martyrs; He also gave a much appreciated retreat to the young ladies 
of Trinity High School, Jan. 21-23. Father R. D. Goggins, O.P. recently gave 
peg at Rosary College, River Forest, Ill, and St. Rose Priory, Spring- 
field, Ky. 


The Rev. Father F. N. Georges, O.P., gave illustrated lectures on 
various sections of Palestine at the Oak Park Hospital and at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Chicago, Ill.; and at St. Catherine’s High School, and Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago, III. 


The Fathers of the House of Studies, River Forest, Ill., are conducting 
the following Lenten courses: Very Rev. V. R. Walker, O.P., St. Matthew's 
Church, Chicago, Ill.; Very Rev. W. P. McIntyre, O.P., St. Luke’s Church, 
River Forest, Ill.; Rev. V. R. Hughes, O.P., St. Sylvester’s Church, Chicago, 
Iil., and St. Michael’s Church, Wheaton, Ill.; Rev. J. L. Callahan, O.P., St. 
Finbarr’s Church, Chicago, I1l., and St. James’ Church, Maywood, IIll.; and 
Rev. R. F. Vollmer, O.P., Our Lady of Victory Church, Chicago, III. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 
The Very Rev. J. B. Connolly, O.P., the new Provincial of the Holy Name 


Province, has arrived in California, and will make his headquarters at St. 
Dominic’s Priory, San Francisco, California. 


The courses of Lenten Sermons will be conducted at St. Dominic’s Church, 
San Francisco, by the Very Rev. A. Pope, O.P., on Wednesday evenings, 


and by the Very Rev. J. B. Connolly, O.P., on Sunday evenings. 


Rev. A. Muller, O.P., is giving a series of conferences to the nurses 
of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Stockton. A Retreat was given to the Sisters of 
this Hospital by Rev. H. Palmer, O.P., as well as to those of the Dominican 
College, San Rafael, Calif. 


At St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, Berkeley, Calif., the Lenten courses 
on Wednesday evenings will be preached by the Rev. Raymond Lewis, 
O.P., of St. Dominic’s Priory, San Francisco; and on Sunday evenings by 
the Very Rev. A. Pope, O.P., Prior of St. Dominic’s Priory, San Francisco. 


Extensive grading has just been completed on the large church block 
of St. Magdalen’s Parish for the school and Sisters’ residence which are 
to be built within the year. The adjoining property owners, the Planning 
Commission and the City Trustees have most graciously given the parish 
permission to build a school in that restricted district. 


Rev. Patrick Sullivan, O.P., will give the Lenten course at the Do- 
minican Church in Pittsburg, Calif., and will also preach the Three Hours 
on Good Friday. Father Sullivan recently gave a retreat to the old folks 
at the House for the Aged in San Francisco. 


Rev. A. Naselli, O.P., has returned from the hospital and will start his 
new Church at Pittsburg, Calif, early in the spring. : 


Rev. T. C. Gabisch, O.P., will conduct the Lenten course at St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church, Vallejo, Calif.; Rev. L. Clark, O.P., at St. Dominic’s 
Church, Benicia, Calif.; and Rev. C. McDonnell, O.P., at San Bruno’s 
Church, San Bruno, Calif. 
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The Very Rev. A. Pope, O.P., will preach the Friday evening Lenten 
services at the Dominican Church in Antioch, Calif.; Rev. Wilfred Ryan, 
O.P., will preach each Sunday evening, and Rev. Stanislaus McDermott, 
O.P., each Wednesday evening, at Holy Rosary Church, Portland, Oregon. 


On Jan. 6, eighteen students from the Dominican Apostolic College of 
Benicia, Calif., sang the High Mass at Holy Rosary Church, Antioch, Calif. 


Rev. William McClory, O.P., is preaching throughout the Archdiocese 
of Portland, Oregon, in the interest of the Catholic Truth Society of 
Oregon. Rev. E. S. Olsen, O.P., preached the Forty Hours Devotion at St. 
Mary’s Church, Los Angeles, Calif.; also the Holy Name Triduum and Forty 
Hours at the Cathedral Chapel in Los Angeles, and the Priests’ Retreat at 
Tucson, Arizona. 


During Lent the Holy Rosary Boys’ Vested Choir will sing Compline every 
Sunday evening. 


Rev. Aquinas McDonnell, O.P., preached the Retreat at Cathedral High 
School, and the Forty Hours Devotion at Holy Family Church, Glendale, Calif. 


“Catholic Marriage,” will be the first of a series of lectures on matrimony 
to be held at the University of Washington under the leadership of Rev. James 
Butler, O.P. 


FOREIGN PROVINCES 


Father Guerrini, O.P., Postulator General of the Order of Preachers, re- 
cently sent to Rome, on the occasion of the six hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of Blessed Albertus Magnus, a statement of the career of the great 
Doctor and the increase of the devotion shown to him since his beatification. 
Fr. Guerrini expressed the hope that, since it was Pius II, who in the year 
1459 numbered Albert among the hallowed scholars of the Church, Pius XI 
will raise him to the honors of sainthood. To date, petitions have been received 
from every quarter of the globe, asking the early pleading of the suit for the 
canonization of the German Friar, the latest being sponsored by the Hierarchy 
of Holland, the Holland Province of the Order of Preachers, and the Univer- 
sity of Nymegan. 24 Cardinals, 140 Archbishops, 585 Bishops, 207 Superiors of 
Religious Communities, and 72 Universities have sent similar petitions to Rome. 


His Grace, Most Rev. Dr. Spence, Archbishop of Adelaide, presided at the 
ceremonies held in honor of the centenary of the birth of Father “Tom” Burke, 
O.P., at St. Mary’s Priory, Tallaght, Ireland. 


On the occasion of the inauguration of the scholastic year at the Angelico, 
the Studium of the Order of Preachers in Rome, Very Rev. Father Cordovani, 
O.P., Regent, celebrated the Solemn Mass in the Church of Saints Dominic and 
Sixtus. Very Rev. Ambrose Bacic, O.P., addressed the students, Fathers and 
Professors on the subject: “St. Augustine in his defence of the Church and 
Catholic doctrine against the heretics.” This year 512 students are enrolled at 
the Angelico. 


On November 9, 1930, His Eminence Cardinal Julius Seraphini, took pos- 
session of his titular Church, the Basilica of Santa Maria supra Minerva. 


His Grace Henry Victor Altmayer, O.P., Titular Archbishop of Calche- 
don, died in Paris, November 12, 1930. 
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On Dec. 9, 1930, Very Rev. Emmanual Suarez, O.P., professor of Canon 
Law in the Angelico, was appointed Consultor of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council by His Eminence Cardinal Pacelli. 


The inauguration under Dominican auspices of the Crypt of St. Mary 
of the Roses and the adjoining Convent was celebrated with fitting solem- 
nity at Turin, November 9, 1930. 


A general Catholic Film Congress has been held at The Hague for the 
first time with the participation of both clergy and laity. Rev. J. T. Welter, 
O.P., presided. 


Very Rev. Ceslaus M. Forest. O.P., professor of philosophy in the 
University of Montreal, Canada, delivered a lecture on “Augustinism and 
Thomism,” at the solemn inauguration of the Canadian Academy of St. 
Thomas. 


A series of conferences at Bates University, Maine, was conducted by 
Rev. John Dominic Mauger, O.P. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 
St. Mary of the Springs (East Columbus, Ohio) 


On December 25th, 1930, the complete renovation of the Convent | 


Chapel, built in 1904, was celebrated by the singing of Matins for Christmas, 
followed by Midnight Mass. 

During Lent there will be six presentations of “Pilate’s Daughter” by 
aaa of the College and Academy, at the Little Theatre of Erskine 

all. 

On January 23rd, the Most Rev. Archbishop McNicholas of Cincinnati 
accompanied by Monsignor Urban J. Vehr, President of Mount St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Cincinnati, arrived at the Convent. 

On January 23rd, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hartley of anny assisted 


by Fr. McCarney of the Cathedral and Rev. J. D. Pendergast, O.P., Chap- - 
lain of St. Mary’s, consecrated the three altars in the College Chapel of . 


Christ the King. 

Very Rev. William Sullivan, O.P., Prior of St. Antoninus Convent, 
Newark, N. J., was the guest of St. Mary’s during the holidays when he 
visited his sister, Sister Marita of St. Mary’s: College. 


St. Cecilia Academy (Nashville, Tennessee) 


On December 3rd, in the twenty-ninth year of her religious profession, 
Sister M. Celestine Hanahan was called to her eternal reward. R. I. P. 


The Rt. Rev. Alphonse J. Smith, D.D., Bishop of Nashville, on March - 
Ist, gave the habit to four postulants, and on March 7th, admitted three - 


novices to profession. The newly received religious are: Sister Emma 
Rita (Miss Mary Mason, Phoebus, Virginia); Sister Herman Joseph (Miss 


Helen Kuntze, Cincinnati, Ohio); Sister Anne Thomas (Miss Sara Lavin, * 


Chicago, Ill.); Sister Mary Jeanne (Miss Ruth Partington, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee). Those who made profession are: Sister Teresita (Miss Mary 
Casey, Columbus, Ohio); Sister Patricia (Miss Dorothy Petty, Nashville, 
Tennessee) ; Sister M. Hildegard (Miss Florence Maddux, Nashville, 
Tennessee). 

Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton lectured on “Culture and the Coming Peril” - 
in the Auditorium of the Father Ryan High School on January 2nd. 

Mr. Louis H. Whitmore, formerly Literary Editor of the New York 
Times, on March 2nd, delivered a lecture on “Catholic Womanhood” at 
St. Cecilia Academy. 


_ 4 
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The St. Cecilia Unit of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade, during 
the month of December, contributed $230 to missionary work; of this 
amount $50 was contributed to the Dominican Missions in China. 


Our Lady of the Elms (Akron, Ohio) 

On December 27th the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., offered the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in the Convent Chapel. He was assisted by 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. Schreiber, Dean of Akron, and the Rev. H. Muyssen, 
Chaplain. After the Mass, His Excellency blessed the gold rings which 

were to be adopted by the Sisters of the new community, in accordance 
with the decree of the Sacred Congregation in Rome, that there be some 
change in the habit to distinguish them from the Mother Community at 
Caldwell, New Jersey. Each Sister who had made final vows then received 
her ring from the Bishop who exhorted her to be faithful to the ideals 
which it symbolized. 


The Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary 
(Mission San Jose, California) 

On December 13th, the Sisters enjoyed a pleasant visit of the Master 
General of the Order, the Most Rev. M. S. Gillet. His Paternity also be- 
stowed the honor of his visit upon the Sisters of the Congregation con- 
ducting the following schools: The Immaculate Heart School and Holy 
Rosary School, Portland, Oregon; the Immaculate Conception Academy, 
San Francisco; the Diocesan Boys’ Orphanage, St. Vincent, California; 
St. Mary’s Home for Girls, Mission San Jose. 

Very Rev. C. Thuente, O.P., spent several days at the Mission and on 
January 9th, presided at the ceremony of Final Profession. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson (Newburgh, N. Y.) 

The annual three-day Student Retreat, beginning January 30th, was 
given at St. Mary’s Academy by Rev. W. L. Whalen, O.P., of St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s. This, the second retreat given to the students by Fr. Whalen, 
was characterized by the same zeal and earnestness that so impressed the 
retreatants of last year. 

Since the last issue of DomInIcANA two members of the Newburgh 
Community went to their eternal reward: Sister M. Anselm in the fiftieth 
year of her religious profession, and Sister M. Dorothea in the twenty- 
sixth year. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 

On December 8th, Sr. M. Columba of the Blessed Sacrament was 
solemnly invested in the habit of the Order. The ceremony was terminated 
with the blessing of a carrara marble statue of Our Lady of the Rosary, 
the gift of a benefactress for the Sisters’ garden. 

On January 8th, Sr. Mary of the Eucharist was called to her + Mens 
Reward in the thirty-fourth year of her religious profession. R. I. 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus (Caldwell, N. J.) 

A retreat was given during the holidays by the Rev. J. B. Connolly, 
O.P., for the Sisters who attend the various summer schools. 

The Most Rev. M. S. Gillet, O.P., accompanied by the Very Rev. 
Raymond Meagher, O.P., and the Very Rev. Thomas Garde, O.P., visited the 
different departments of the Motherhouse. They also inspected the new 
Academy of Mt. St. Dominic, which is nearing completion. The Master 
General blessed the building, the corner-stone of which will probably be 
laid on the last Sunday of April. 
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St. Catherine’s Convent (Racine, Wisconsin) 

During the Christmas recess retreats were conducted for about one- 
third of the Community by Rev. Cyril Wahle, O.P., and Rev. Remigius 
Stable, O.P. 

On January 3rd, Sr. M. Aimee, Sr. M. Grace, Sr. M. Ida, and Sr. M. 
Laura took Perpetual Vows. 


Sacred Heart Academy (Springfield, Ill.) 

The Girls’ Glee Club and the Orchestra presented the musical comedy 
“Tulip Time” on February 6th, at the Knights of Columbus Hall. The pro- 
duction was directed by Sr. Nicolena, O.P. 

Rev. Fr. Mackin, O.P., conducted the mid-year retreat at the Mother 
House, December 26 to January 2nd. At the close of the Retreat eighteen 


Novices and Postulants took part in the ceremonies of investiture and 
profession. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Union City, N. J.) 

On December 18th, Sister Mary Columba of Jesus celebrated the Silver 
Jubilee of her profession. The Reverend Jubilarian was the happy re- 
cipient of the Holy Father’s blessing. 

The entire Community participated in a Solemn Novena in prepara- 
tion for the Feast of the Nativity in which all benefactors and friends were 
remembered. 


Sisters of St. Dominic (Everett, Washington) 

On December 7th, 1930, the Most Rev. M. S. Gillet, O.P., Master Gen- 
eral of the Order of Preachers was given a formal welcome to St. Dominic’s 
Motherhouse. 

On January 8th, eight Novices pronounced their first vows, and eight 
young ladies were invested with the habit of the Order. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor (New York City) 

On September 4th, 1930, the Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor took 
possession of their beautiful new Motherhouse and Novitiate at 170 East 
210th St., Convent of St. Joseph, Bronx. On September 26th, the Most 
Rev. M. S. Gillet, O.P., Master General of the Order of Preachers, cele- 
brated the first Mass in the new home. 

_ On November 8th, at a General Chapter, held under the presidency of 
His Excellency Bishop Dunn, Sister M. Hyacinth was elected Mother 
General of the Congregation. 

On December 8th, Miss Frances Casey (Sister M. Clare); Miss Marie 
Cafferky (Sister M. Gerard); and Miss Anna O’Rourke (Sister M. Monica) 
were invested in the habit of the Order. 

The dedication of the new Motherhouse took place on January 4th, 
His Eminence Cardinal Hayes officiating. Bishop Dunn pontificated at 
the Mass and the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas preached the sermon. 

On October 20th, Sister M. Angela was called to her Eternal Reward 
in the seventeenth year of her religious profession. R. I. P. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic (Maryknoll, N. Y.) 

There are now over forty Maryknoll Sisters in the Hawaiian Islands. 
They teach in the mission schools, and have been given the care of one 
of the largest Catholic orphanages in the Islands. 

Forty-eight young women took part in a clothing and profession cere- 
mony on January 6th. The aspirant missioners represented eighteen 
States and Canada. 
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The Master General of the Order of Preachers the Most Rev. M. S. 
Gillet, visited Maryknoll last autumn, and expressed interest in the growth 
of the Maryknoll sisterhood. 

The Industrial Schools established by the Maryknoll Sisters in China 
and Korea are now out-growing the experimental stage, and producing 
gratifying results. The productions of these institutes are sold in this 
country. For several years the Maryknoll Sisters have organized a Christ- 
mas sale of these objects at the Grand Central Depot Building in New 
York City. A store there has been placed at the disposal of the Sisters 
through the courtesy of the New York Central Railway officials. 





St. Mary’s Dominican College (New Orleans, La.) 

On January Ist, Sister Mary Hyacinth Barrett was called to her Eternal 
Reward. F. 
On January 15, Sister M. Bernard Kennedy departed this life in the 
forty-fourth year of her religious profession. R. I. P. 

On January 7th, the Most Rev. M. S. Gillet, O.P., Master General of 
the Order, honored "St. Mary’s with a visit. 

Srs. M. Kevin and Joseph, O.P., attended a special session of the State 
Music Teacher Association in Baton Rouge. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus (San Rafael, Calif.) 

In the month of December, the Most Rev. M. S. Gillet, O.P., Master 
General of the Order visited several houses of the Congregation. 

Dom D. S. Vitry, O.S.B., of Cervennes, France, the head of the school 
of Gregorian Chant in Bishop J. J. Cantwell’s diocese of Los Angeles, spent 
several days at the Convent in San Rafael. 

On December 4th, His Grace, the Most Rev. Edward Joseph Hanna 
dedicated the new academic building of Guzman Hall. 

Mr. Ernest Fowles of Teachers’ College, London, delivered two lectures 
on Music. 

An Organ Recital was given by Pietro Yon on December 6th. 


Dominican Sisters of St. Catherine Di Ricci (Cienfuegos, Cuba) 


On December 31, 1930, the rape of two more Japanese converts took 
place in the chapel of Our Lady of the Rosary. La Senora Maria Josefa 
Javiera Ogawa and her sister, la Senora Justa Maria Javiera Ogawa, were 
received and baptized by Father Manuel Palaez, O.P., Superior of the 
Dominican Fathers in Cienfuegos. 

About two years ago, the daughters of these two Senoras were baptized 
here and ever since have been in attendance at school, and faithful to all 
the practices of their religion. 

After Christmas, the two mothers asked to be baptized also, as they 
have been waiting to become Catholics for some time. 


Sisters of St. Dominic (Kenosha, Wisconsin) 

On February 11th, 1931, seven young ladies received the Habit of St. 
Dominic; two made their First Profession and one sister pronounced her 
Perpetual Vows. Those who received the habit were: Josephine Lynch 
(Sr. M. Agatha), Mary Ellen Feehan (Sr. M. Matthews), Margaret 
Bridgeman (Sr. M. Bernard), Dorothy Glendon (Sr. M. Jerome), Joan 
Wynnott (Sr. Frances Terese), La Verna Marion (Sr. M. Victoria), Ruth 
Nanna (Sr. M. Pauline). Those who made their First Profession were: 
Sr. M. Thomas a’Kempis Enwright, and Sr. M. Patrick McCarthy. Sr. M. 
Aquinas Pitelka made her Perpetua! Vows. 














MARBLE MAIN ALTAR MADE FOR 
ST. DOMINIC’S, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Est. 1881 Inc. 1910 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
FURNISHINGS 


MARBLE and WOOD 


ALTARS—RAILINGS 
PULPITS—FONTS 
CONFESSIONALS 

PEWS—STALLS 
STATIONS—STATUES 
ETC., ETC. 


TheE. Hackner Co. 


Factory and Studios 


La Crosse, Wis. 





Wm. B. Spire, Pres. 
H. J. Hocking, Sec. & Mgr. 


Brookland Pharmacy 


Incorporated 


12th & Monroe Sts., N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Special Attention to the Clergy and 
Students 


Phone for Service, Delivery is Free 
Phone, North 3244 





Phone, Potomac 3147 FURRIERS 


MONROE DRY 
CLEANING CO. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
M. LUCKEL, Manager 


Orders Called for and Delivered 


Office and Plant 
3126-28 Twelfth St., N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


H. ISHAM, 
Representative 





Gift Selections 


of unusual interest 
and charm 


CHINA : SILVER : CRYSTAL: POTTERY 
ART & GIFT OBJECTS : FURNITURE 
LAMPS AND SO FORTH 


Dulin 8 Martin 


CONNECTICUT AVE. AND L 





DWARD 


CLOTHES 


MADE FOR YOU 
$24.75 - $28.75 - $38.75 


719-14th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Phone: Metropolitan 8507 














Churches and Convents of the Dominican Order for which 
we have furnished 


Stained Glass Windows 


ae Ohio—Saint Mary of the Springs, Chapel, Dominican 
isters, 

Columbus, Ohio—Saint Patrick’s Church, 
Louisville, Ky.—Saint Louis Bertrand’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn.—Saint Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa—Dominican House of Retreat, 
Philadelphia, Pa—Holy Name Church, 
Somerset, Ohio—Saint Joseph’s Church, 
Somerset, Ohio—Holy Trinity Church, 
Springfield, Ky.—Saint Rose’s Church, 
Zanesville, Ohio—Saint Thomas Aquinas Church. 


Write us for free designs and estimates on Memorial Stained Glass 
Windows. Free illustrated Booklet sent upon request 


“Chania Bullding HIQIY Senta StDiG otras 


122 E. 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. CRAFTSMEN IN STAINED GLASS me Bavaria, nel 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





The Gibson Company 





HOSPITAL, INVALID AND 
SICK ROOM SUPPLIES 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
DRUGS 


ORTHOPEDIC APPLIANCES 
TRUSSES 

ELASTIC HOSIERY, ETC. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
MICROSCOPES AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


917-919 G Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, - - D.C. 





PORTRAITS 


Because the annoy- 
ing fuss—the unnat- 
uralness of a sitting 
has been eliminated 
by Bachrach — men 
have preferred our 
studios for more than 
sixty years. 


i, 
Hachvach 


1342 Connecticut Ave. 
Potomac 4470 























DOMINICAN SISTERS OFFICE BOOK 
New and Revised Belgium Edition 
Elegant new and Revised edition modelled on the latest Dominican Breviary. Some parts 


of this standard book have been arranged in a more logical and convenient form, A few 
features, less liturgical and non-Dominican, have been omitted, and useful new matter both 


liturgical and Dominican has been added. 


This new edition is printed in large clear type on an excellent quality of tinted paper, 


and is strongly bound in the best flexible leather. 
in English. Though greatly improved the price remains the same, viz, $3.00 


It is by far the finest work of its kin 
i net per copy. 





DOMINICAN SISTERS HYMNAL AND 
RUBRIC BOOK 
New and Revised Edition 


A New and Enlarged and greatly improved edition of The Dominican Sisters Hymnal 


and Rubric Book has been published and is now on sale. 


This edition has been brought 


out by the Reverend Fathers Callan, O.P., and McHugh, O.P., as a result of the frequent 
inquiries for this Hymnal book. It has been brought up to date in every respect. The new 
Hymnal is printed in a very —— type and is bound in an excellent imitation leather. The 


size of the Hymnal is 634x4 inc 


es and contains 344 pages. 


It is priced at $2.00 net per copy. 





JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Publishers 


54 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 
AND ITS SOLUTION 
The Problem 


HOW TO GET WORTH-WHILE RE- 
SULTS IN JUNIOR BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


The Solution 
GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
By Jones and Bertschi 


After ten years of experimentation most of 
our school executives have arrived at certain 
definite ideas and conclusions as to the aims 
and content of junior business trainin; 
courses. The problem has been to find 
teachable materials that embody these ideas. 


General Business Science has solved this 
problem. The best evidence of this is that 
within six months after its publication this 
text has been adopted by over five hundred 
schools. 

General Business Science—with its project 
pads, teachers’ manuals, objective tests, spe- 
cial service bulletins—is a flexible course, 
which may be easily adapted to the needs 
of your school. 

It will pay you to investigate General 
Business Scie: 


TheGregg PublishingCo. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London . Sydney 


LEO L. CALLAGHAN 
J. BRAWNER NICHOLSON, Jr. 


THE FAIRWAY 


SPORTING GOODS 


FEDERAL AMER. BANK BLDG. 
Phone Metro. 4132 
1346 G St. N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Telephone 
District 1618-7620 


CarlinCreameryCo., luc. 
Wholesale 


Butter-Eggs- Poultry 


607 B Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















E. S. Adkins & Company 


BOX SHOOKS 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 
FOR BUILDING 


HOME OFFICE 
F. P. ADKINS BRANCH YARDS 


President e 
ali Berlin, Md. 
H. C. ADKINS al y an 
Secretary & Treasurer N) sbury, M I d Hurlock, Md. 
- faa Office, Yards and Mill Centreville, Md. 
S. F. M. porn al Opposite Union Station Chestertown, Md. 
Asst. General Manager Easton, Md. 


YOU LOOK SO GOOD 


at 
WM. PAUL BRODT, INc. 
HATTERS 


3 STORES 





509-11 St. N. W. 440-9 St. N. -W. 
M 1321 M 9424 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SOUTHERN HOTEL SUPPLY CO. 


628 Penna. Ave., N. W. 


Choice New York Meats 


NATIONAL 8871-8872 




















P. Lethielleux, editeur, 10 Rue Cassette, Paris VI. Nova Opera 1930 





THEOLOGIA MORALIS THOMISTICA 


Auctore J. B. DUMAS, Theologie moralis et Juris canonici professore, cum 
approbatione Ill. ac RR. DD. de CORMONT, Episcopi Aturensis et 
Aquensis, auctoris Ordinarii et litteris in modum prefationis 
Ill. ac RR. DD. GIEURE, Episcopi Baionensis. 


In-8° carré (1423), xv111-280 pp. 25 fr. 


Volumen Primum: Theologia moralis generalis, pars prima. De ultimo fine humane vite; 
de actibus per quos pervenitur ad beatitudinem aut impeditur beatitudinis via (ubi de 
Conscientia). 


Theologorum non paucorum in votis erat, ut ederetur Theologia Moralis ad exemplar 
Theologie Moralis in Summa sancti Thome ordinata. Perficiendum id susceptum. Prodiit 
in lucem operis volumen primum, continens primam partem Theologie Generalis, tractatum 
de beatitudine, tractatum de actibus humanis, in quo insertus tractatus de conscientia. 
Tum doctrina, tum tractationis ordo, S. Thome sunt. Et quod spectat ad ordinem tho- 
misticum, ab eo, in nullo, recessum. Hac parte, differt hoc Manuale a ceteris. In eo, alia 
innovata; sic expositio principiorum de voluntario indirecto, sic theoria de conscientia pro- 
babili. Item quedam, in ceteris vix tacta, in hoc fuse explicata; sic natura actus humani, 
notio moralitatis, distinctio actus moralis in interiorem et exteriorem, utriusque in alterum 
influxus, etc. Expectationem quam fecerit titulus. ‘Theologia Moralis Thomistica,” per- 


lectus liber non frustrabitur. 
SUMMARIUM 


THEOLOGIAE DOGMATICAE 


P. GPSANN, Aucitore, In-16 raisin (1118), v1-272 pp. (1930), 30 fr. 


Summarium prezjacens rigidissime materiam tractatam ad solam dogmaticam coarctat 
omnibus prtermissis, que, etiamsi qualicumque modo, ad asceticam, moralem canonicam 
disciplinam spectant. De sola et pura materia dogmatica medulla prebetur, insuper 
omni materia dogmatica ipsa ad brevissimam formam redacta. Non obstante autem “lege 
parsimoniz.” ut moderni rerum naturalium docti dicunt, quam legem Scholastici verbis 
“Non sunt multiplicanda entia sine necessitate” expresserunt. Summarium hoc methodo 
scientifica scriptum est. Immo opera methodi historico-critice, in quantum conveniunt 
opusculo tam presso, respiciuntur. Quam viam lucide Christianus Pesch ostendit. Operam 
autem non solum brevitati, sed etiam perspicuitati dare volui. (Ex Prefatione). 


CURSUS COMPLETUS THEOLOGIAE DOGMATICAE 


DE ECCLESIA CATHOLICA 


PRAELECTIONES APOLOGETIC 
Auctore R. P. SCHULTES, O.P. 
In-8° carré (14X23), 776 p. 3e ed. 1930, studio et cura R. P. PRANTNER, 50fr. 


In hoc preclaro opere continetur pars apologetica tractatus de Ecclesia, nec non ques- 
tiones de ejus constitutione hierarchica, de dotibus Ecclesiz, de ejus potestate, de primatu 
Romani Pontificis et de variis locis theologicis; longe examinantur recentiores objectiones 
protestantium hodiernorum, circa quas per totam vitam scripsit cl. auctor. 





In eodem Cursu: De REVELATIONE, auct. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
45 frs—TRACTATUS DOGMATICI auct. Hugon, O.P. tria vol. 
quodque 60 fr. 


Add 20% of the marked price for cost of transmission. 
Catalogues sent free upon request, particularly : 


OPERA LATINA ad Sacram Scripturam, Theologiam, Philosophiam, 
Asceticam spectantia. 














SISTERS’ OF ST. DOMINIC ROSARY 


B-@-O-@-=en 


c! 
Sisters of St. Dominic Rosary 
ing chain and wire. Silver P 
ac 


Rechaining Sisters’ of St. Dominic Rosary with strong steel chain, each. $2.00 








Appropriate Standing Lamps Used 
Extensively in Chapels: 


No. 2207—LAMP 
Height, 48 inches. 
Solid Brass, Gold 


D. B. HANSEN @ SONS 





Crucifixes which are used exten- 
sively with the Fifteen Decade 
Dominican Rosary. 

No. 637—Crucifix, with oxidized silver 
corpus, nickel-bound, wood inlaid with 
beveled edges — length 4% inches. Per 
a ie he ae ... $6.00 


No. 433—Real ebony cross with sterling 
silver corpus, silver tips and back—434 
inches long. Each $6.00 


No. 447—Real ebony cross with oxidized 
a corpus—4% inches long. 


BALTIMORE CATECHISMS 


Prepared and Enjoined by order 
of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore. 


No. 1 with word meaning, paper cover 


This candle takes the 
place of oil and is 


VERY SATISFACTORY 


HEN preference exists for 

the 7-day candle, we offer 

the best light obtainable and give 
a Ruby 8-Day Glass and Brass 
Protector gratis with each case. 


Case of 50 Lights $ 2 5.00 


8-Day Ruby Glass 00 
Brass Protector 


23 N. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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